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The Star League's Flat Rate 


The rate card which became effective June 8, 1904, 
(when the Journal was absorbed by the Indianapolis 
Star) provides for an absolutely flat rate for each paper: 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR, - - toc. flat, 
THE MUNCIE STAR, - - = = 4. flat. 
THE TERRE HAUTE STAR, - -_ 3¢. flat. 
THE STAR LEAGUE (combination), 15¢. flat. 


The combined paid circulation is guaranteed to ex- 
ceed 140,000 copies daily. The combination rate is 
less than one-ninth of a cent per line per thousand 
paid circulation. 

More than go per cent of the Star League’s total 
circulation is home delivered. The home delivered cir- 
culation of the Indianapolis Star (deducting street, office 
and news stand sales) is greater than the home circula- 
tion of the Indianapolis Mews, Sun and Sentinel combined. 

No general advertiser desiring to cover Indiana can 
afford to ignore the Star League, provided the price is 
right. And the price is right. 

If there are as many as eight publishers in the 
United States selling advertising space at an equivalent 
rate, the Star League management would be pleased to 
learn their names and addresses. 














THE STAR LEAGUE, 
Star Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


C. J. BILLSON, Manager Foreign Advertising, 
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Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory 


GAZETTEER 


It tells the important facts about every 
town large enough to publish a newspaper; 
the information is revised annually and 
kept up to date. 
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Population figures followed by a dagger (t) are from the United States 
Census of 1901. Population figures not followed by a dagger have been ob- 
tained from reliable local authorities. 


oooeqggoa0 


These seonrephical indicators point out the position of every county in 
each State and Territory, whether center 0, north ;), northeast cf, east O, 
southeast O, south, southwest , west -D, or northwest }p. 

A right for their perpetual use in the American Newspaper Directory 
was obtained by purchase from the late Dr. J. M. Toner, of Washington, 
by whom they were designed and copyrighted. 





The 1904 edition of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory is now ready for 
delivery, and the edition is already 
nearly exhausted. 


Price Ten Dollars—Net Cash. 


Checks may be made payable to 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, Business Manager, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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A REMARKABLE TEXTILE 
CAMPAIGN. 


After two years’ careful planning 
the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, 
located in the Quaker City, have 
begun advertising in the magazines 
a line of portieres, couch and table 
covers known as “Artloom Tapes- 
tries.” The first advertisements of 
this concern appeared in Septem- 
ber magazines, which were on the 
newsstands as early as August 25. 
Within less than four weeks after 
the campaign opened the company 
was receiving inquiries for the 
goods at the rate of 10,000 letters 
a month, exceeding the estimates 
of the most optimistic advertising 
men. Within three weeks after 
the appearance of the first ad, let- 
ters had been received from Mexi- 
co, Newfoundland and British Co- 
lumbia, as well as from every State 
in the Union, and it is believed 
that inquiries are now on the way 
from many foreign countries, 

The proposition is very interest- 
ing. This concern is about four- 
teen years old, and is the largest 
among the tapestry weavers of 
Philadelphia, producing about one- 
seventh of all these goods made in 
the United States. Philadelphia is 
the home of the tapestry industry, 
there being no important mills 
elsewhere. Until the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills entered the field 
most of our tapestries came from 
abroad, and we are still heavy im- 
porters. Piece goods were woven 
successfully, but the Philadelphia 
Tapestry Mills were first to weave 
complete portieres, couch and table 
covers. The company has been 
very. active in searching Europe 
for designers and ideas, and has 
put the industry on a_ profitable 
basis in this country, reducing the 
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cost of manufacture by the inven- 
tion of machinery for dyeing and 
other processes, 

The domestic output -of tapes- 
tries in the United States is only 
about $7,500,000. This is equiva- 
lent to one fairly good table cover 
or pair of portieres to every five 
families. Tapestries as home deco- 
rations are most beautiful, service- 
able and economical, but the 
American people have not been 
educated to their use as yet. The 
campaign of the Philadelphia mills 
is one of education, 

“Since the establishment of our 
company we have sold goods 
wholly to jobbers,’ said B, J. 
Wasserman, manager of the con- 
cern. “Practically all our output 
has been put forth with jobbers’ 
labels, each jobber having his own, 
It seemed as though general adver- 
tising could do two things for us. 
First, introduce a line with our 
own brand that would make us 
known, and, second, by educating 
the public to the use of tapestries 
in home decoration, largely in- 
crease the demand for them. For 
two years we have talked over 
plans with Mr, Clarence K. 
Arnold, of the Arnold Advertising 
Agency in this city. which places 
the advertising. The _ situation 
had certain complications. We did 
not wish to sell direct to the pub- 
lic, or in any way impair our har- 
monious relations with the jobbing 
or wholesale trade. Magazine ad- 
vertising was clearly the medium 
to reach the greatest number of 
readers in the greatest territory. 
We decided upon that form of pub- 
licity for a beginning. The next 
step was the preparation of copy 
as attractive as could be produced, 
showing the many uses of tapes- 
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tries in the home. The ads, which 
are now running, are illustrated 
with half-tone views of dens, cozy 
corners, window and door effects, 
and so “forth, all photographed di- 
rect from our goods. Brief de- 
scriptions lay stress on the beauty 
of tapestry designs, the fact that 
they are reversible in pattern, and 
appropriate to every room in the 
home. Retail prices are printed in 
every ad, too, but the public is 
directed to retail stores for the 
goods. 

“No advance notice of this ad- 
vertising was given to the retail 
or jobbing trade. We have no 
traveling salesmen, or any method 
of reaching the retailer, in fact, as 
our operations bring us in contact 
only with the jobbers. Upon the 
force of the campaign we depended 
for co-operation on the part of 
dealers. With this end in view the 
copy was made large. Our ads 
average a page. The retailer knows 
what advertising costs. He is not 


impressed by a manufacturer’s pub- 
licity when the ads are small, as 
such a campaign bears the indica- 
tion of being only temporary, and 


the retailer is likely to be left with 
a lot of unsalable goods on his 
hands if he stocks up. Large copy 
demonstrates the permanence of 
the advertising. This point was 
made so successfully that twice 
within the first month the advertis- 
ing ran, Wanamaker’s Philadelphia 
store advertised ‘Artloom Tapes- 
tries’ by name, referring to the 
magazine advertising, and the 
goods have also been featured 
under their own brand by large 
stores in New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, San Francisco and other 
cities. They are now on sale 
everywhere, thanks to the instant 
co-operation of the retailer. 

“The magazines on our list in- 
clude Harper’s Bazaar, McClure’s, 
Munsey’s, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, ‘Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Saturday Evening Post, Delinea- 
tor, Lippincott’s, Metropolitan, Re- 
view of Reviews and others. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal has pro- 
duced the best results. Every one 
of our ads is keyed, and every in- 
quiry traceable. The second best 
magazine was the Woman's Home 


Companion, third was the Satur- 
day Evening Post and fourth 
McClure’s. The Delineator was 
not used the first month owing to 
delay in the preparation of copy, 
but when it is added to our list 
I am convinced, from its kind and 
quantity of circulation, that it will 
stand second. Of course, we have 
gone into all the high-grade 
women’s magazine, but the cam- 
paign is not confined to them. A 
surprisingly large number of in- 
quiries come from men. One 
amusing letter of this character 
came from the wilds of New- 
foundland. The writer is a Phila- 
delphia manufacturer, with the 
largest output in his line in this 
country. His mills adjoin ours, 
and many times this summer we 
have gone out to lunch together. 
His letter came from his cabin in 
svewfoundland, 365 miles from a 
railroad, and he sent a check for 
some of the goods advertised in 
the September magazines, saying 
he had no idea we made such at- 
tractive stuff. This is one of the 
wonders of magazine advertising 
to me—that the magazine should 
penetrate so far in so short a time. 
Within three weeks from the day 
the magazine appeared we had that 
man’s order from a place so re- 
mote that more than ten days must 
have been consumed in taking the 
magazine from the railroad to his 
place and bringing back his order 
by stage. Inquiries have come 
from Cuba, from Mexico, and 
from many parts of the West and 
Southwest where the writers live 
far from railroads. The number of 
inquiries, too, has been amazing to 
me. We are entirely new in gen- 
eral advertising, and expected sur- 
prises, but even the estimates of 
Mr. Arnold on the number of re- 
plies have been exceeded. Results 
began all at once. On the second 
morning after the first magazine 
went on the newsstands we got 
more than 100 letters, and since 
then they have been pouring in 
steadily at the rate of 250 to 400 
a day. Our correspondence de- 
partment has been enlarged sev- 
eral times, but is still behind on its 
work. 

“To every inquirer is mailed a 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


IS A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 





New copy every week will convince 
people quicker than once a month. 


Monthly magazines are good me- 
diums—we use them ourselves; a 
weekly magazine will give you 
quicker service. 





Tue Saturpay Evenine Post asa 
weekly magazine has made a 
great success, as a paying advertis- 
ing medium. How well it will pay 
is simply a matter of good copy. 





Our representatives are helpful with experience 
and advice as to copy and ideas. For many years 
past they have helped in successful campaigns. 
Send for Mr. E. W. Spaulding, No. 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York, Mr, E. W. Hazen, 508 
Home Insurance Building, Chicago, or Mr. A. B. 
Hitchcock, Barristers Hall, Boston. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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booklet of “Artloom’ goods, show- 
ing curtains, couch and table cov- 
ers in colors, indicating decora- 
tive schemes for dens and cozy 
corners, and giving retail prices. 
Dozens of inquiries are cash 
orders, accompanied by checks, the 
writers saying that they are unable 
to buy the goods in their own 
locality. These we turn over to 
department stores having a mail- 
order department, as they are in 
position to fill them. Another class 
of inquiries comes from retailers 
who have seen the magazine ad- 
vertising and had inquiries for the 
goods. "These we immediately turn 
Over to a jobber, for we sell no 
goods direct. To every magazine 
reader sending us ten cents in 
stamps, with the name of a local 
dealer who doesn’t carry ‘Artloom’ 
goods we send a plush velour 
square, in red or green, suitable 
for a centerpiece or sofa pillow top. 
These would cost fifty cents in 
any dry goods store. They serve 
to show the quality of our product. 

“The results of the campaign so 
far indicate that important changes 
will be made in our business. A 
year ago we sounded the jobbers 
on the advisability of advertising 
to the consumer, but they were 
mostly sceptical. Now that the 
campaign has begun, however, they 
are all in favor of its continuance. 
As the campaign is educational, it 
naturally inreases the demand for 
tapestries sold under the jobbers’ 
own labels, and also for those 
made by our competitors. This 
problem worried us a little in plan- 
ning, for it didn’t seem exactly 
right that we should pay good 
money to create trade for others. 
Finally we adopted the broad view 
of the matter. Somebody had to 
start advertising. We were the 
biggest firm in the field, and per- 
haps the only one with sufficient 
capital to carry the thing through 
successfully. We reasoned that 
while all the tapestry trade would 
get the benefit of our publicity, we 
would naturally get the lion’s share 
because we are the biggest con- 
cern. Then, perhaps other weav- 
ers will be induced to advertise 
too, which will help in the aggre- 
gate... It is my belief that this ad- 


vertising, which is to continue 
steadily for two years, so far as 
we know at present, will be revo- 
lutionary in its effect on the tapes- 
try industry. Our appropriation 
was successively increased as we 
planned, until the figures reach 
four times what he thought would 
be sufficient at the first concep- 
tion of the campaign. It is an ap- 
propriation exceeding the capital 
of any other house in the tapestry 
trade, and also larger than any 
sum that has ever been devoted to 
textile advertising. I believe the ef- 
fect on the weaving trade general- 
ly wi.l be marked, for Philadelphia 
is the center of the textile industry, 
and the success of a house in the 
trade will convince weavers of the 
profit from publicity reaching the 
consumer. Arguments from ad- 
vertising men have so far failed to 
reach them, Returns from our 
advertising are large at present, 
but ought to double in November 
and December, when people are 
buying for the holidays. There 
are also the spring and fall house 
fitting seasons when our goods will 
naturally be in the minds of house- 


wives. The foreign trade, too, is a 
field of promise. One of our com- 
pany is an inventor, and has per- 
fected many devices for improving 
the product and reducing the cost. 
We were the first firm to sell 


American tapestries to London 
stores. Hundreds of inquiries have 
come from Canada. The tariff on 
American tapestries admitted to 
that country is somewhat high, but 
so is the tariff on British goods. 
There is ultimately only a ten per 
cent difference, and the timeliness 
of our designs and lower cost of 
our product, backed by vigorous 
advertising, entirely offsets that. 
“Trade journal advertising in 
the Dry Goods Economist, Carpet 
and Upholstery Trade Review and 
other mediums has been an ac- 
companiment of the consumers’ 
campaign. An interesting view of 
our operations is afforded by com- 
paring advertising with traveling 
salesmen. We are the only tapes- 
try manufacturing house that em- 
ploys no salesmen. Our advertis- 
ing appropriation would enable us 
to put on the road not more than 
=e (Continued on page 8.) 
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MORE MORE 
MARKETS PROFITS 


If you want Foreign Trade 


this is the 
symbol 


of an advertising service which cannot be obtained 
from any other agency. 

For ten years we have represented American 
interests abroad. In that period we have gained 
knowledge which is of the greatest value to our 
clients. 

Our foreign service is managed by men who 
combine American enterprise and American ad- 
vertising sagacity with a complete knowledge of 
foreign methods and mediums. We offer to out- 
line a campaign, estimate the cost, place the ad- 
vertising, secure local sales agents, advise and 
otherwise assist in introducing your goods in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

Among other important accounts we are plac- 
ing Quaker Oats, Remington Typewriters, Ar- 
mour’s Extract of Beef, Libby, McNeill & Libby's 
goods, Gold Dust Washing Powder, National 
Carpet Sweepers, Liquid Ozone, Regal Shoes, 
Graves’ Tooth Powder, Shaw-Walker Co. 


The Paul E. Derrick Advertising Agency 
Tribune Building, New York 
LONDON: 34 Norfolk Street, Strand 


The Derrick Agency has exclusive control of the celebrated Starke Service 
for America and abroad. 
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ten salesmen for two years, They 
might sell more of our goods, but 
they could not increase the general 
demand for tapestries, which is the 
purpose of the whole campaign. 
With advertising to the consumer 
we not only increase general de- 
mand, but take advantage of the 
thousands of traveling ~ salesmen 
employed by wholesalers and job- 
bers. Marshall Field & Company, 
Chicago, have 250 men on the road, 
and the John V. Farwell Company, 
in the same city, have 240. If each 
of these men sells only $500 worth 
of our goods in a year as the re- 
sult of our advertising to the con- 
sumer it will aggregate $250,000. 
Advertising, you see, has simply 
been used as a force behind an 
existing organization, instead of as 
a means of going around it. There 
has been much loose talk about 
eliminating the middleman through 
advertising to the consumer, but in 
our own case the middleman is 
necessary to distribute our goods, 


and we want to help him distribute. 


more, 
“It is now planned to take up 
TMewspaper advertising in cities 


where we believe supplementary 
advertising to help retailers can be 


made effective. The details have 
not been wholly worked out yet. 
In the magazines the tendency will 
be to broaden the campaign as we 
learn where the best returns come 
from. The ‘Artloom’ goods are a 
popular priced line adapted to peo- 
ple of good taste among the classes 
that are fairly well-to-do, though 
some of the pieces selected for ex- 
ploitation are within the reach of 
any purse. What we want to ac- 
complish is the introduction of 
tapestries into every home. Goods 
adapted to the whole population 
were selected for the purpose, 
Some of our products are of great 
artistic value, however, and rather 
costly. In our designing rooms 
upstairs are more than $25,000 
worth of European _ tapestries, 
modern and old, which we study 
for ideas. This represents just 
one season’s purchases in Europe. I 
go there every year for material. 
We have made exquisite reproduc- 
tions of fine Gobelin pieces for 
the high-class trade, Present de- 


mand for these isifestricted to the 
very best .stores in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
the large centers. The output is 
small, but the demand is. most 
healthy, and later we shall prob- 
ably advertise these goods in mag- 
azines of exclusive high-class cir- 
culation.” Jas. H. Cotzins. 


—— oe 
THE LEADER IN ITS CLASS. 
51-53 Maiden Lane, 
New York, Oct. 1, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Referring to your circular just recei¥- 
ed, do not think any progressive busi- 
ness house should be without Printers’ 
InK these days, and we are enclosing 
$2 for subscription under your new 
offer. 

If our opinion is asked as to the 
price being high at $5, we say yes, for 
popular subscription. It is true that, it 
is worth $5, or even $500 to hundreds 
of people, if —_ only knew it, but in 
this day of popular-priced periodicals of 
high merit, any paper to have a popular 
sale, must have a popular price. You 
have always been the leader in your 
class, and should be in the matter of 
popular distribution, Wishing you sut- 
cess, we are, Yours very truly, 

Rost. H. Incersott & Bro. 


THINKS IT EDUCATIONAL. 
AMERICAN Hovse, 
Avsas_e Forks, N. Y., Sept. 30, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Printers’ INK interests me—I am a 
salesman for a jobbing house, conse- 
quently think its columns very edw- 
cational. I enclose one dollar for a 
six months’ trial subscription. Send to 
my home address, No. 1430 South Salina 
street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Yours truly, 
Gro. H. Luioyp. 


—__+.  —— 

A TREASURE FOR SOMEBODY, 
Freperick, Mp., Oct. 3, 1904. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have a large lot of back numbers 
of Printers’ INK—in good condition— 
probably from 1890 to within a few 
years ago—have about 15 volumes of 13 
numbers loose and 5 volumes bound. 
They are in my wav. yet too valuable 
to destroy. Can I find sale for them 
and what would they be worth? : 

Yours truly, 
Avcustus CLEMM. 
275 N. Market Street. 


THE BEST EVER. 
Tue BAttimorE And Onto RAILROAD 
Company, 
PirtssurG, Pa., Oct. 4, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In response to your ad offering 
Printers’ [nx for two dollars per year, 
I inclose $5 check. Kindly extend my 
subscription to that extent. Printers’ 
Ink is ltke good whiskey, it. imptoves 
with age. I’ve taken it from the first 
and think it now “the best ever.” 

Sincerely, 
Gro, S. Wittts, 
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‘The Lion’s Share 


of your advertising in Philadel- 
phia should be placed in 


The Evening Bulletin 


—because it goes every evening 
into nearly every Philadelphia 
home. 


—hbecause THE BULLETIN reaches 
people in the evening, at a time 
when they are best able to give 
consideration to what they read. 


—because the advertiser who uses 
THE BULLETIN does not have to 
pay for a large out-of-town cir- 
culation, which in many cases 
is useless to him. 


The net see daily circulation of The 
Bulletin for September was 


185, 017—comes=185, 017 
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NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY. 


It is said that the methods of 
circulating New York daily papers 
are the most antiquated to be 
found in the United States. Cir- 
culation experts in other cities as- 
sert that the adoption of such sys- 
ems are used on the Minneapolis 
Tribune, Indianapolis Star, Phil- 
adelphia Bulletin and other nation- 
ally known dailies would double 
the clientele of any metropolitan 
journal that took them up. Some 
interesting views on the subject 
were lately given a PRINTERS’ INK 
reporter by A. L. Swift, 188 Mon- 
roe street, Chicago, an expert, 
whose business is that of increas- 
ing daily newspaper circulations 
by means of premiums. 

“The ideal circulation system is 
that where the paper controls its 
own cafriers, and can canvass for 
subscriptions,” says Mr. Swift, 


“for then every part of its terri- 
tory can be covered regularly by 
solicitors, and any decrease of cir- 
culation however slight investigat- 
ed. No newspaper in New. York 


City, to my knowledge, controls its 
own carrier service. Each paper 
sells a stated number of copies to 
the American News Company, and 
this corporation distributes them 
to newsboys and newsdealers. New 
York has never been canvassed by 
subscription men for any one pa- 
per, as the papers have no certain 
means of knowing that circulation 
ained in this way would be held. 
The American News Company, of 
course, is an impartial corporation, 
simply supplying demand and tak- 
ing no steps to promote one paper 
at the expense of another’s circu- 
lation. As a result none of the 
New York dailies have circulation 
in proportion to population that 
has been attained in other cities. 
“Premiums are a wonderful 
stimulator of circulation, and with 
the competition along these lines 
has come prodigious development. 
The demand is always for better 
premiums, and from the simple art 
supplement that was effective a 
few years ago the publishers have 
ptogressed to encyclopedias, books, 
dishes, household. . articles ..and 
other attractions, The latest prem- 
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ium is a Columbia phonograph, 
which is given to any subscriber 
agreeing to take the paper for a 
year and pay a dollar on delivery 
of the instrument. It is also stip- 
ulated that tweny records be pur- 
chased in the year, but this is only 
a formality, as the phonograph 
leads the owner to purchase many 
more. About 150 dailies through- 
out the country are now giving this 
premium, among them the Minne- 
apolis Tribune, Washington Star, 
Philadelphia Press, Detroit Free 
Press, Cleveland Leader, Toledo 
Times, Indianapolis Star, Chicago 
Record-Herald, Milwaukee Sentt- 
nel, St. Louis Republic, San Fran- 
cisco Bulletin, Kansas City World, 
Toronto News, Omaha News, New 
Orleans Jtem, ete. In Minneapolis 
the Tribune’s canvassers have ac- 
tually placed a phonograph in every 
four homes, and it is quite probable 
that this ratio will ‘be greatly in- 
creased before the year is out. In 
a few weeks 17,000 subscriptions 
were secured in that city, and 
about eighty per cent of these were 
new subscribers. 

“This shows the possibilities of 
daily newspaper circulation. The 
premium is a stimulator, of course, 
but a very high proportion ‘of cir- 
culation to population can be ob- 
tained without premiums, simply 
through an active canvass and 4a 
comprehensive carrier system. In 
some cities like Chicago the car- 
riers handle several papers, but the 
promotion department of each is 
able to put the paper in the hands 
of subscribers, whether subscrip- 
tions be taken at homes or news- 
stands. No city is so. far behind 
present methods as New York, un- 
less perhaps Pittsburg. If a single 
New York daily were to break 
away from the American News 
Company and establish its own 
carrier service it might mean a 
temporary decrease of fifty per 
cent in its circulation, or even 
more. But in the end its circula- 
tion could, I am confident, be 
doubled or even trebled by no 
other means than live solicitation 
and a thoroughly modern method 
of putting the paper into the 
hands of people who would agree 
to take it reeularly instead of buy- 
ing from day to day.” 
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“The World’s Greatest Newspaper” 


e Chicago Tribune 


Over 142,000 Circulation 
Every Day 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Daily Circulation, September, 1904: 


Copies. 











W. T. Adair, Circulating Manager of The Chicago Tribune, being 
duly sworn, says that the above is a correct statement of the circulation of 
The Chicago ’: Tribune for the month of September, 1904. Samples, 
exchanges, files, free subscriptions, and papers spoiled in printing not 
included. W. T. ADAIR. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this first day of October, 1904. 

ALFRED T. WARD. Notary Public. 











You cannot reach the homes of the well- 

to-do people of Chicago and the Middle 

West without using 7he Daily Tribune. 
IT IS 

without a competitor as a newspaper. 
IT IS 

unequaled as an advertising medium. 





THE POST CARD AS AN AD- 
VERTISING MEDIUM. 


In Great Britain and Europe the 
pictorial souvenir postal card has 
Decome a craze, being collected as 
persistently as postage stamps. In 
tkis country the post card has not 
become a mania, but as a conven- 
ience it is much used and sought. 
Originally devised in Europe, it 
was meant for the short messages 
of travelers to friends at home, and 
began when somebody thought of 
printing on the regular postal cards 
of the Government a typical local 
scene or building. This gave char- 
acter to a tourist’s message from a 
famous city or watering place, and 
as the demand for such souvenir 
cards grew they were elaborated, 
all the art of the lithographer 
being brought to their embellish- 
ment. Their circulation soon grew 
enormous, with the result that post 
cards became an advertising me- 
dium. Many firms across the At- 
lantic supply them free, producing 
cards that are beautiful in design 
and which have very little adver- 
tising matter. The London & 
Northwestern Railway, for ex- 
ample, has published a series of 
cards illustrating some phase in the 
development of the company. These 
are distributed to travelers. Some 
of the London stores have pictures 
of well-known thoroughfares, with 
an enlarged view of the store in the 
foreground. No other advertising 
is considered necessary. 

In the United States the adver- 
tising post card is employed to 
good effect in many ways, and its 
use appears to be on the increase. 
After visitors to large manufactur- 
ing plants have seen the various 
departments and processes, for in- 
stance, they are conducted to rest 
and writing rooms and supplied 
with all the post cards they care 
to mail. Many hundreds are mail- 
ed every day from the plant of the 
Natural Food Co. at Niagara 
Falls. Hotels also ‘supply picture 
post cards, and they are now found 
in large stores and places where 
travelers congregate. 

As an advertising medium the 
post card has certain good points 
that may have been overlooked by 
observers who have mistaken it for 
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a passing fad. Its first great merit 
is that it goes by mail to somebody 
who will be interested in it. Then, 
the cost of mailing is paid by the 
sender—not the advertiser. Third, 
it interests a substantial class of 
people, for traveling in itself im- 
plies a certain degree of affluence, 
and as like finds like, so the trav- 
eler mailing home souvenir cards 
sends them to persons pretty much 
in his own circumstances. Fourth, 
the card is likely to be preserved 
or at least shown to a number of 
friends. 

As a means of municipal adver- 
tising the post card is a valuable 
medium. Every locality wishing 
its advantages published to the 
world will do well to see that 
travelers are supplied with attrac- 
tive cards, giving local views and 
a few local statistics. For stores, 
hotels, summer resorts, manufac- 
turers, etc., the post card can bear 
pictures of exteriors and interiors, 
illustrations of machinery and 
products, striking figures and facts, 
or anything that has general in- 
terest as well as advertising value. 
Too much advertising matter, of 
course, defeats the true purpose 
of thé post card. Care should be 
taken in designing to produce ar- 
tistic effects, and a variety of cards 
is better than a single design, as 
many persons make a practice of 
sending a whole series when ob- 
tainable. Cards in colors are ne- 
cessarily more popular than those 
in black and white, and the whole 
value of the card depends on put- 
ting it into the hands of travelers. 
Not every business is in touch with 
the touring public. For such the 
post card is virtually useless. But 
to advertisers who have facilities 
for proper distribution it is a 
profitable form of general publicity. 
As a craze the post card will 
eventually die out, even if it be- 
comes a craze in this country. As 
a matter of convenience, however, 
it will probably be in demand as 
long as the prosperous American 
public continues the habit of going 
about sight-seeing. 


pet hc ee: <A EE 
A pat treatise on agricultural adver- 
tising, showing how much depends on 
the farmer’s own point of view, comes 
from the Procter & Collier agency, Cin- 
cinnati, which makes a specialty of pre- 
paring and placing agricultural copy. 
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THE TRADE JOURNAL. 


THE MOST STABLE FORM OF PUBLISH- 
ING PROPERTY AND THE HIGHEST 
TYPE OF ADVERTISING MEDIUM, 
SAYS EMERSON P, HARRIS—A TALK 
WITH THE NEW YORK BROKER 
ABOUT TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


The experience of Emerson P. 
Harris in the trade journal field 
extends over twenty years. Dur- 
ing this period he has seen the 
trade journal rise from the 
“scheme” stage and become a val- 
uable form of publishing property. 
Formerly owner and manager of 
the Street Railway Journal, and 
owning a controlling interest in 
Power, before its sale to Mr. Swet- 
land, his knowledge is founded on 
practical publishing. In the past 
ten years Mr, Harris has been con- 
cerned in the transfer of many val- 
vable trade publications, and has 
studied the entire trade field with a 
view to discovering and develop- 
ing dormant values. Though also 
a broker in magazines, and former- 
ly interested in the sale of news- 
papers, by far the greater part of 
his time and attention have been 
centered on the technical press. 

“The number of trade journals 
in this country is now between 
1,500 and 2,000,” he said recently 
at his office, 253 Broadway. “Fif- 
teen years ago there was not a 
trade journal in the United States 
worth $100,000. To-day there are 
several worth nearly $1,000,000, 
and perhaps a dozen worth $500,- 
ooo. Of publications that would 
sell to-morrow for at least $100,- 
000, there are fully a hundred. The 
term ‘trade journal’ is not very 
definite. Some publishers, in fact, 
rather resent it. The Dry Goods 
Economist might be called a trade 
journal because it goes to the dry 
goods trade, but the term fails to 
describe such papers as the Ameri- 
can Machinist, which is technical, 
or the Rudder, which goes to yacht 
owners, or those publications that 
go to physicians or architects, 
‘Technical journal’ is another com- 
monly used term that fails to de- 
scribe them all, while ‘class publi- 
cation’ is somewhat offensive, sav- 
oring of the exclusive. I have 
adopted the term ‘specialized pub- 
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lications’ for my own use, and be- 
lieve it comes nearer being descrip- 
tive than the others, 

“The specialized journal began 
with the ‘scheme’ journal, which 
was a parasite on business, print- 
ing puffs instead of information, 
and securing advertising on suf- 
ferance. Gradually, in the more 
important lines of business, there 
developed journals that gave vital 
information, and were necessary to 
every one in that business. Their 
subscription lists took in everybody 
in the trade very quickly, and they 
became, in consequence, of import- 
ance to the advertiser. To-day the 
development has reached a stage 
where no scheme paper can live in 
a field occupied by a good special- 
ized publication. There is no place 
for a scheme journal in the ma- 
chinery trade, for example, nor in 
the electrical field. Where the 
modern specialized journal has 
been evolved, the scheme papers 
disappear. Sometimes they con- 
tinue awhile on a false pretense. 
The advertiser, finding that pub- 
licity in the good mediums pays 
him, often goes into all the others 
on the assumption that they may 
reach readers that the leading 
journal does not touch: The pub- 
lisher of this sort of paper makes 
no effort to get subscribers, how- 
ever, and sooner or later he is in- 
ventoried at his true value. The 
scheme paper in a well covered 
field may live: for a time on the 
inexperienced and gullible adver- , 
tiser, but as a rule the scheme pa- 
per of to-day never confines its 
operations to one field. That would 
lead to discovery. Instead of cov- 
ering one thing, it professes to 
cover everything and to cater to 
everybody. 

“The basis of the true special- 
ized publication is subscribers. It 
needs to have the subscriptions of 
everybody in its trade. A high 
class specialized paper can pay as 
much as 200 per cent for subscrib- 
ers when it is being built up, for 
upon them depends the value of its 
advertising space both to the pub- 
lisher and the advertiser. Active 
solicitation, judicious advertising 
and a careful adjustment of the 
subscription price to the field, 
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backed by a paper that gives the 
maximum of utility to the reader, 
are the elements of success in spe- 
cialized journalism. For example, 
there may be 5,000 possible readers 
in a certain field. To 1,000 of 
these a progressive journal, giving 
teal information, may be so neces- 
sary that they will pay as much as 
$25 a year for it. Money is not 
a consideration, in fact. If the 
subscription price were placed at 
$3 a year perhaps the paper would 
be taken by 3,000 readers. With a 
$1 subscription rate the entire 
5,000 would subscribe. With 3,000 
subscribers at $3 the income from 
this source would be $9,000. Ad- 
vertising space, based on that many 
readers, would be worth $15,000. 
With 5,000 readers at $1 each the 
income would be only $5,000, but 
the advertising space would be 
worth $25,000 

“The specialized publication of 
the best type has the highest adver- 
tising value of any medium or 
class of mediums. There are two 
reasons for this. First, its readers 
have the greatest purchasing 
power. Second, there is no waste 


circulation, but it always reaches 
the right people, at the right time, 
in the right way—the combination 
of conditions held to be necessary 


to stccess in advertising. It 
reaches men when they are at their 
offices. Few business men have 
time for outside matters during 
business hours. The habit of busi- 
ness is so strong and the need for 
concentration so keen that when a 
man reads in his office, it is some- 
thing pertaining to his business, 
“nine times in ten. The trade jour- 
nals as an advertising medium is 
far ahead of the magazine or news- 
paper, I consider, regarding it upon 
the purely practical basis of re- 
turns that may be secured per 
thousand readers. But the adver- 
tiser in specialized journals is way 
behind the times. He does not 
recognize the tremendous medium 
he has, and his copy is perfunctory. 
When he employs the same care in 
preparing and planning as the ad- 
vertiser in magazines he attains far 
greater results for his expenditure. 

“The specialized journal is the 
most valuable of publishing prop- 
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erty. Book publishing is the most 
precarious, next to that the maga- 
zine, and third the newspaper. A 
specialized paper is more stable 
than any of them. Furthermore, 
the trade journal firmly establish- 
ed in its field, reaching everybody 
in it, has almost a monopoly of 
that field. A new magazine 
or newspaper may to-morrow dis- 
place one that has held the popu- 
lar favor for years. Not so with 
the specialized paper. None but 
the veriest novice would think for 
a moment of starting a competitor 
to the Engineering and Mining 
Journal. The percentage of net ad- 
vertising business available for the 
good trade journal in a good field 
is higher by many times than that 
available for a newspaper or mag- 
azine. The special character of its 
circulation and the purchasing 
power of its readers enable the 
publisher to obtain five cents per 
line per thousand circulation, 
against the quarter cent per line 
per thousand of the newspaper. 

“Tt is still the common belief 
that the specialized paper is for 
sale—that is, the manufacturer or 
advertiser can obtain any sort of 
editorial notice and disguised ad- 
vertising if he buys advertising 
space. Asa matter of truth, how- 
ever, the legitimate trade press is 
far more independent in this re- 
spect than the general press. [’ll 
venture to name in every .trade 
field that is, well developed, one or 
more publications upon which 
money has no influence, and which, 
indeed, have so well established 
this policy that few advertisers 
would attempt to obtain favors 
from them. The old plan of edit- 
ing for the profit or vanity of the 
advertiser is effete. All informa- 
tion is printed from the readers’ 
standpoint. What is recommend- 
ed by an able journal must be of 
so much value to the reader that 
editorial notice is a mere incident 
as far as the advertiser's profit is 
concerned. An article about a new 
steam boiler in Power may make a 
sale for the advertiser, but the 
benefit to the purchaser is greater 
by ten times. 

“A specialized journal seems to 
need a relay of. owners before it 
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progresses from the scheme stage 
to that where it occupies the fore- 
most position in its field. . Some 
of the greatest properties have 
been built up by successive owners, 
one laying a good editorial founda- 
tion, and the next adding business 
management. There are many 
special fields to-day that, while ap- 
parently crowded with journals, 
are really vacant and waiting for a 
leader. A paper must be built up 
simultaneously in its three chief 
departments—the editorial, adver- 
tising and circulation. You can’t 
drive these tandem, but must go 
three abreast. Publishers show a 
disposition to be honest and not 
make the advertiser pay for the 
work of securing subscribers. A 
journal was started in Philadel- 
phia some time ago, and the pub- 
lishers announced before the first 
issue appeared that ic would have 
a circulation of 20,000 from the 
outset. The Postoffice department 
refused it entry because this 20,- 
000 circulation was chiefly sample 
copies. The publishers could have 
lied about their circulation, print- 
ing a limited edition and working 
to reach a circulation that would 
be profitable to advertisers. But 
instead they printed an edition of 
20,000 copies regularly, mailing 
them at regular postage, with the 
result that they had 10,000 bona 
fide subscribers before ten months 
had elapsed, and were admitted to 
second-class rates. This method 
of building circulation cost them 
$20,000, but they accomplished in 
ten months what could not possibly 
have been done in years by old- 
fashioned, dishonest methods. Ten 
years ago nobody would have car- 
ried such a plan into execution, 
simply because nobody believed in 
trade journals to that extent. The 
development of specialized papers 
is now carried out along scientific 
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lines. They are purchased from 
owners who may not make them pay 
by newcomers who have the ability 
to make them profitable. Most of 
the trade journals that change 
hands are those which are, osten- 
sibly, not for sale—that is, some- 
body sees possibilities for a par- 
ticular paper so far greater than its 
owner sees that a price is offered 
and the transfer made. In many 
cases the value of a paper has 
been doubled within two years 
after purchase, and very few of the 
men who have invested in this 
class of publishing property of re- 
cent years could now be induced to 
part with their interests. When a 
paper is bought as a foundation to 
build more broadly, the purchase 
price is usually the gross income 
for a year. When a fully de- 
veloped journal changes hands the 
selling price is about ten times the 
net yearly profit. The real value 
of a trade paper is its future earn- 
ing power. A fully developed 
property ought to make ten to 
thirty per cent on its purchase 
price—most of the properties trans- 
ferred within late years have paid 
this much. 

“Numerical circulation is so 
small a factor in connection with 
trade publications that publishers 
have been indifferent to making 
circulation statements. Some pub- 
lications of high standing in their 
fields, and profitable to their ad- 
vertisers, have less than 1,000 
copies circulation per issue. Pub- 
lishers have always felt the dis- 
advantage of stating circulation 
because of the comparisons that 
are made with mediums of gen- 
eral circulation, But there is an 
increasing tendency to be frank 
and open regarding ery journal 
circulations, and some of the most 
prosperous are those that conceal 
nothing in this respect.” 
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TRADEMARKS. 


A trademark is such, in a’ strict- 
ly legal’ sense, only when it is at- 
tached’ to the merchandise’ for 
which it is: used, but in ‘practice ‘a 
broader rule prevails, and property 
rights ‘in trademarks ‘used only in 
advertising are protected by courts 
of equity. 

Trademarks assume endless ya- 
riety in form. Some, falling with- 
in the legal requirements as laid 
down inthe decision of courts, 
are susceptible of exclusive own- 
ership, while others, not possessing 
such legal characteristics, are not 
capable of being monopolized by 
the person adopting and using 
them. Selecting a trademark with- 
out having regard to the legal re- 
quirements is like erecting a build- 
ing upon land without ascertaining 
in whom the legal title to the land 
is. vested. 

The principal restrictions upon 
the free selection of a valid trade- 
mark, as laid down by the courts 
in various décisions, are (1) that 
the mark must not be calculated to 
deceive the public in any way as to 
the quality or composition of the 
goods it represents or as to the 
name of the manufacturer or the 
place’ of- manufacture of such 
goods; (2) it must not be descrip- 
tive of any quality of the goods, as 
a’ monopoly in the use of descrip- 
tive» words would prevent other 
manufacturers: from describing 
similar goods; and (3) it must not 
be geopraphical, for the reason that 
many persons are usually entitled 
to employ the same geographical 
term’ in designating their goods. 
To. all these rules there are seem- 
ing exceptions, as courts of equity 
constantly endeavor to preserve 
property rights even though based 
upon trademarks that do not fall 
strictly within the rules of the law. 

Inv looking over current adver- 
tising it is interesting to note how 
different.advertisers employ trade- 
marks and other identifying means 
in advertising their goods. Some, 
seeming to recognize the value of 
a trademark, go ‘about creating 
value in it in-the most expensive 
and laborious way. Others spend 
latge-sums of money in establish- 
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ing a, mark that, probably would 
net successfully stand the tests of 
aw. 

The..proper, use of a trademark 
in advertising is-well illustrated by 
the advertisements of Mennen’s 
Talcum .Powder. In every ad- 
vertisement.of Mennen’s. powder 
Mennen’s picture appears. The 
form of. the advertisements is 
constantly changing, but the trade- 
mark is always. present to identify 
the. advertisement as Mennen’s. As 
a consequence this trademark is as- 
sociated with talcum powder in the 
minds of hundreds of thousands of 
people. This example _ illustrates 
the most advantageous use of a 
trademark. To be attractive, ad- 
vertising must necessarily be novel 
and ever changing in form, but 
there should be some prominent 
and constantly recurring feature in 
every advertisement to connect it 
with all previous advertisements of 
the same goods, so that the reader 
will readily identify it, and the 
series of advertisements shall leave 
in his mind a cumulative force. 

The fanciful character “Sunny 
Jim” representing the cereal food 
“Force,” is an illustration also in 
point. The owners of this mark 
have given publicity not only to 
their goods but to their trademark 
as well, and now “Sunny Jim,” 
representing a large part of the 
good will of the business, is ex- 
ceedingly valuable. The Gold Dust 
Twins used by the N. K. Fairbank 
Company to advertise Gold Dust 
Washing Powder is a further il- 
lustration In like manner, the ad- 
vertisements of Cream of Wheat 
are linked together in a series by 
the presence of the colored chef; 
“Hans” and “Lena” identify the 
advertisements of Van Camp’s 
soups; and the little bears make 
the Pettijohn advertisements cu- 
mulative in effect. 

Arbitrary words have been made 
valuable as trademarks. For in- 
stance, the coined word “Uneeda,” 
—a valid trademark—by extensive 
advertising has been made exceed- 
ingly valuable. The pictorial rep- 
resentation of a person may be- 
come a trademark, though the con- 
sent of any living person to so em- 
ploy his likeness is necessary. The 
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relatives of deceased statesmen and 
others, however, seem to have no 
way to prevent the adoption of the 
name and likeness of the deceased 
person as a trademark, save where 
State statutes prohibit such use. 
Armour & Company are adver- 
tising their canned meats under the 
trademark “Veribest,” printed in 
arbitrary form. This trademark is 
of doubtful validity, inasmuch as it 
is descriptive. Other packers rea- 
sonably claim that their canned 
meats are the very best, and it has 
been held by the courts that merely 
misspelling a descriptive word or 
words does not constitute such 
words a valid trademark.—Luther 
L. Miller, LL.D., Member of the 
Federal Bar and Chicago Law As- 
sociation, in Returns, St. Louis. 


AN INDEFINITE INCREASE. 


c 
Counting Room 


Dov Ver Duibgand Saadoy Trdene 


hours of 10 bhand 3BM. 


overly forycurcun fronton. saliifacton 
Me palsho lainiof the orpeby 
Dia! York Iptbune 


Lee rbene Alsovation. 
R, af. 


The above is a reduced facsimile 
of an engraved invitation lately re- 
ceived by the Geo. P. Rowell Ad- 
vertising Agency and by them 
turned over to the editor of Print- 
ERS’ INK, 

A representative of Printers’ 
INK called at the Tribune office 
with the invitation jn his hand and 
asked for the circulation manager. 
He was directed to a young man 
who was said to fill that respons- 
ible office but who, it appeared, had 
never before seen a copy of the in- 
vitation. He knew that something 
of the sort had been talked of but 
that was all, A moment later the 
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business manager, Mr. Kellogg, en- 
tered the room but he was also in 
the dark in regard to the invi- 
tation, but thought Mr. Tuttle, the 
advertising manager was respons- 
ible for it. The circulation man 
stated that his office would have 
authority to submit a circulation 
statement but he was not at present 
ready to do so. 

Those who read the invitation 
carefully may note that visitors are 
invited to verify that the publishers 
claim a largely increased circula- 
tion but they do not appear to be 
invited to ascertain either how big 
it used to be or how big it is now. 
Still the Tribune is a newspaper 
of high character and standing. 
Many people in other lands are 
said to consider it the best news- 
paper in America. There is prob- 
ably no more reason why it should 
not allow advertisers to know ex- 
actly how many copies it prints 
than exists in the case of other 
equally respectable newspapers, 
such as for instance, the New York 
Post, the Boston Transcript, or the 
Washington Star. 





Financial Advertising 


URING June, 1904, Zhe 
Record-Herald carried 23,785 
lines of Financial Display Adver- 
tising, which was 4,310 lines more 
than carried by any other Chicago 
paper. 

During the year 1903 and during 
the first six months of 1904, 7he 
Record-Herald carried more Finan- 
cial Advertising than any other 
Chicago paper, notwithstanding 
The Record- Herald refused ail 
bucket-shop and other objection- 
able financial advertising. 

A tribute to the superior quality 
of The Record-Herald circulation 
‘—the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in the United States 
selling for more than one cent— 
whether morning or evening. 
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THE “DRY- GOODS ECON- 
OMIST.” 


Paris gave birth to the modern 
department store, it is said. But 
this type of retail establishment, 
with its characteristic methods 
of merchandising and advertising, 
has reached the greatest develop- 
ment in the United. States, The 
number of large department stores 
now doing business in this coun- 
try is estimated at 500, with 
capital ranging from $50,000 
to $2,000,000 apiece. Their 
gross annual turnover in mer- 
chandise is calculated at five times 
the capital. Besides these, there 
are 1,000 large dry goods houses, 
not far removed from department 
stores in size and methods, with 
capital ranging between $30,000 
and $500,000. Below these, again, 
are 10,000 small dry goods shops, 
with capital not exceeding $10,000. 
Every city in the country with a 

population of more than 40,000 has 
its department store, and the ag- 
gregate of business transacted 
yearly by these. establishments 
makes them a most important “in- 
dustry,” 

This great “industry” is rep- 
resented by one of the oldest trade 
journals in the world—the Dry 
Goods Economist, now in its fifty- 
ninth year. This weekly is also 
one of the most progressive and 
comprehensive trade journals in 
the world, and with a single ex- 
ception “is perhaps the most. valu- 
able trade journal property. Edi- 
torially, it is the readiest illustra- 
tion. of its own publisher’s belief, 
that “The best practice of Ameri- 
can trade: journalism to-day out- 
classes not orily anything ever be- 
fore shown .in- this’ country, but 
everything of the kind yet accom- 
plished in. Europe.” 

The early issues of the Dry 
Goods Economist's progenitor, the 
Dry Goods Reporter and Com- 
mercial. Glance, have disappeared, 
but it is known that the first num- 
ber appeared in 1846, in New York 
City. In a note written by Thack- 
eray, the novelist, in 1847 or 1848, 
he mentions this publication as ly- 
ing among the papers in a Glasgow 
coffee-room,. The earliest issue ex- 
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tant is a copy for November 24, 
1849, its pages measuring twenty 
by twenty-seven inches. The art of 
trade journal advertising was then 
in its infancy indeed, for though 
nearly nineteen out of the total of 
thirty-two columns were given up 
to advertisements of wholesale 
firms and jobbers, not an illustra- 
tion appears, nor any announce- 
ment extending beyond a single 
column. Among the articles ad- 
vertised were rattan and whale- 
bone umbrellas. William Bur- 
roughs, Jr., and Robert Boyd were 
the founders, one writing of do- 
mestic goods. and the other of im- 
ported fabrics. In 1852 the journal 
was sold to Thomas P. Kettell and 
John W. Moore, the name being 
changed to the United States Econ- 
omist and Dry Goods Reporter, 
Various changes of ownership and 
policy were made during the fol- 
lowing thirty-six years. There 
were times when the Economist 
floated on the top wave of pros- 
perous periods, and other times 
when it bade fair to sink out of 
sight altogether. In 1888 it was 
owned by Joseph Mackey, who had 
rather fallen behind the march of 
events in the dry goods and textile 
world. Younger journals had 
come into the field and passed the 
pioneer. Mr. Mackey continued 
the old “blanket” form that. had 
grown inconvenient, and in addi- 
tion to covering the whole field 
of modern commerce in an ade- 
quate way, treated finance, political 
economy and religion. For years 
his second page was_ regularly 
given up to the sermons of Mr. 
Spurgeon, with a column of choice 
“Moral Gems.” 

In September, 1888, the paper 
was purchased by Charles T. Root, 
then senior partner of the firm of 
Root & Tinker, publishers of vari- 
ous trade journals. These young 
men had advanced notions of what 
a dry goods journal should be. The 
old Economist had consistently ig- 
nored the retailer, addressing only 
the manufacturer and _ jobber. 
Messrs. Root and Tinker saw that 
the balance of power had passed 
from the jobber to the ultimate 
distributor; For years upon years 
the latter had taken what the man- 
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ufacturer produced and distributed 
it as best he could, but now the 
era was beginning when the re- 
tailer was to determine the public 
demand and look to the manufac- 
turer and importer to supply him. 
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per was reorganized as a_ stock 
company. 

“The Dry Goods Economisé is 
to-day very like a department store 
in itself,” said Mr. Root recently 
at the publication offices, 200 
Greene street, New York, “Since 





The paper immediately became an 





Mr. Cuas. T. Roor, 


ally, advocate and teacher for the 
retailer. In 1889 its form was re- 
duced and the present name of 
Dry Goods Economist adopted. 
With the death of Franklin H. 
Tinker in 1890 the original part- 
nership was dissolved, and the pa- 


trade journals began to specialize 
they have had to compete with the - 
largest and most progressive busi- 
ness houses and manufacturers in 
securing men of talent for editors. 
The editors of the Dry Goods 
Economist are all specialists, train- 
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ed in actual business, and capable 
of taking charge of departments in 
a great store. We cover a vast 
range of merchandise—dress goods, 
wash goods, broad silks, ribbons, 
knit goods, millinery, cloaks 
and suits, notions and fancy 
goods, men’s furnishings, gloves, 
house furnishings and novelties, 
For each of these lines there 
is an editor. We also have 
a department of advertising sug- 
gestion and review, and an- 
other devoted wholly to store ar- 
rangement, lighting, windows, 
show cases and architecture. The 
thoroughness with which our men 
work is indicated by the last 
named department which furnishes, 
free to subscribers, complete plans 
for stores. If a subscriber sends 
us word that he has purchased a 
business site of a certain size and 
proposes building upon it a store of 
so many floors, this department 
draws up a plan for windows, ele- 
vation, arrangement of the floors, 
departments and show cases, etc. 
The architect works from that. 
Few architects have the special 
knowledge necessary for such plan- 


ning. News of the trade and the. 


fashions also call for specialists, 
and we have our own branches in 
Europe. The fall and spring 
fashion numbers of the Economist 
are so authoritative that. buyers 
wait upon them, and their review 
of conditions is regarded in much 
the same light as the Government’s 
crop reports, 

“What to buy and how to sell 
it’ is our motto. Instead of a per- 
functory reporter of markets and 
imports, the Dry Goods Economist 
is a teal live personality in the buy- 
ing and selling departments of big 
stores, giving summaries of de- 
mand ‘and supply and fashion, and 
suggesting from week to week 
ways to move goods. Some trade 
journals deal with .commodities 
that are more. or less fixed, like 
steel rails and iron pigs. But our 
field is changing from day to day— 
almost hourly. The tide of mer- 
chandise sweeping through the 
big stores from every part of the 
world is’ like a great river whose 
bed_is never twice alike. Besides 
the productions of thousands of 
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busy minds in fabrics, patterns and 
modes, we must always reckon 
with caprice. The momentary fad 
and the enduring fashion ‘must be 
analyzed, and the news given our 
readers instantly. They get it in 
the Dry Goods Economist, and as 
a result the paper is indispensable 
in intelligent buying and selling. 
The best illustration of that is 
the fact that few stores can get 
along with a single copy. Some 
large esablishments subscribe for 
as many as twenty copies of the 
Dry Goods Economist, distributing 
them among department heads. 
Some time ago our Mr. Phillips 
traveled from Duluth to San 
Francisco, stopping in every im- 
portant town, Everywhere he asked 
for the Economist at department 
and dry goods stores, and in every 
case the latest issue was there. 
But in no town did he find a 
complete copy of the journal. 
These pages had been cut out and 
sent to a buyer, those pages to the 
advertising manager, etc. Our 
special issues are scattered through 
the year, and stand like mountain 


peaks, from which we fly weather 


signals The spring and fall 
fashion numbers lead, and after 
that there are special numbers tak- 
ing up dress goods, white goods, 
holiday selling, and so on. Every 
business condition in the trade, 
whether periodical or an unfore- 
seen emergency, is treated ade- 
quately, 

“The Dry Goods Economist has 
been built up on the principle that 
the trade journal which is hand-in- 
glove with its readers is the one 
that pays the advertiser best. I 
have steadily held that advertising 
in general mediums to the consum- 
er is, for manufacturers in this 
trade, a secondary consideration 
to advertising in the journal that 
reaches the retailer. The manu- 
facturer cannot talk to retailers 
merchant-fashion in general me- 
diums. Retailers influence trade 
more than they are given credit 
for. This is illustrated by a com- 
parison of our circulation with that 
of the most widely circulated gen- 
eral magazine, the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. We have an average edi- 
tion of about 10,000 copies per is- 








sue. The Ladies’ Home Journal 
now exceeds 1,000,000, Counting 
the customary five readers per pa- 
per, this means 5,000,000 readers. 
Each copy of the Dry Goods Econ- 
omist goes to a merchant who in- 
fluences the dry goods purchases 
of at least 1,500 women. An ad- 
vertiser in our pages, therefore, is 
appealing indirectly, and more or 
less effectively, according to his 
skill and the attractiveness of his 
offering, to an audience of 15,000,- 
000 women, This is more than 
three-eighths of all the feminine 
population in the United States, of 
all ages and _ nativity. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal’s rate is $6 
a line, while the Dry Goods Econ- 
omist’s lowest net rate is about 
twelve and a half cents. If a man- 
ufacturer is limited to one class of 
media by a meager appropriation I 
think he can get the most for his 
money by confining his campaign 
to the representative trade journal 
in his line until he has accumulated 
means to add general advertising 
on an adequate scale. I have often 
likened advertising in trade and 
general mediums to two millstones 
—the upper and nether. It is hard 
to grind grain with one stone, and 
difficult to get full results by ad- 
vertising to the consumer only. To 
drive a customer into a_ store 
where there is no reception or re- 
sponse is to put a wet blanket on 
general advertising. When a new 
article is coming out, particularly, 
the retailer shouid be taken into 
the advertiser’s confidence first of 
all. Not every retailer will order 
through urging in the trade jour- 
nal, but when demand does spring 
up among consumers the response 
on the part of the dealer will be 
quicker, . 

“The Dry Goods Economist has 
always been notable for the inde- 
pendence of its editorial policy. 
The old type of trade journal was 
one in which the paste pot often 
did duty for editorial thought, and 
advertising was gained as patron- 
age, not because it paid the buyer 
of space. The advertisements most 
desired were those that could be 
electrotyped and run until the cop- 
per face curled at the edges. It 
was a parasite in the trade, this 


Fy 
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form of publication—not a vital 
factor in its life. But when trade 
journals began to be edited for the 
retailer rather than the manufac- 
turer, they became of real value 
to both branches of the trade in- 
stead of useless to either. Stead- 
ily the manufacturer has been edu- 
cated out of a fondness for ful- 
some puffs. Moreover, he has 
Overcome a natural timidity that 
formerly led him to withhold part 
of his trade story, and imitates the 
retailer in taking readers of his 
advertising into his confidence. 
The editorial policy of a .con- 
sistently edited trade journal de- 
mands that the information which 
the manufacturer does not want 
to publish in his advertising must 
often be given to the trade in the 
news columns. It must also be a 
critic and corrector in certain 
emergencies. The Dry Goods 
Economist has been served with 
papers in a considerable number of 
libel suits since we acquired it, 
growing out of its unsparing cri- 
ticism of questionable business 
methods. Up to the present time, 
however, the total amount of dam- 
ages assessed in the suits that have 
been pressed to trial aggregates six 
cents. The prestige and influence 
gained with our constituency, on 
the contrary, could not be bought 
for any sum.” 


NOTES. 


A sMaAtt folder outlining the proposi- 
tion of the El Maiz Sugar Plantation 
Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, is sent, ; 
with a reply postal to create interest for 
a larger and more expensive piece of 
literature, a booklet entitled ‘‘Mexico.” 
A clever way of saving leakage. 


An unusual railroad booklet sent out 
by the Great Northern reproduces twen- 
ty oil paintings of scenery in the State 
of Washington, executed by Mrs. Abby 
R. Hill and exhibited in the Washing- 
ton Building at St. Louis. Brief notes 
tell something about the scene from 
which each was painted. 








Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Has the largest circulation of any news- 
Roper printed in the German language on 


Circulation 152,062 
RATE 35. CENTS. 
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WEEKLY AD CONTEST. 
THIRTIETH WEEK, 


In response to the weekly ad 
contest sixty-seven advertisements 
were received in time for report in 
this issue of Printers’ INK. The 
one here reproduced was deemed 
best of all submitted. It was sent 


in by Ryerson W. Jennings, 1410 
South Penn Square, Phila., and it 
appeared in the Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin of Sept. 


28, 1904. 


In one of the windows 
of the John Wanama- 
ker Store may be seen a 
service of china that was 
gotten up by that firm for the 
' Grill Room of the Little Hotel 
Wilmot, We think it’s hand- 
some, but, after all, the main 
thing is, what is served on 
them. No better Chefs ever 
made a sauce, or seasoned a 
soup, than what we employ. 
| The Grill Room has become 
a rendezvous for people who 
appreciate the good things of 
life partaken in pleasant sur- 
roundings. The fast set was 
made unwelcome from 
first day. 


A coupon was mailed to Mr. 
Jennings as provided in the condi- 
tions which govern this contest, 
viz.: Any reader may send in an ad 
‘which he or she notices in any peri- 
odical for entry. The ad so select- 
ed will be reproduced in PriNnTERS’ 
INK, if possible, and the name of 
the sender, together with the name 
and date of the paper in which it 
had insertion, will also be stated. 
A coupon good for a year’s sub- 
scription to Printers’ INK will be 
sent to the person who sends the 
best ad each week. Advertisements 
coming within the sense of this 
contest should be preferably an- 
nouncements of some retail busi- 
ness. 
i ncntaen 

A FOLDER cut in the shape of a money- 
bag sets forth in a forceful way the 
advantages of house-to-house distribu- 
tion as rformed by George Tolley, 
Newark, N. J. 
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A TIMELY. HINT. 
THE Drevet MANUFACTURING CoMPANY, 
57-59 Prince St., Cor. New Elm Sty 
New York, Sept. 16, 1904. / 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In pushing the sale of Hydrozone and 
Glycozone, f use a long list of publica- 
tions. Advertising managers of publica- 
tions that I do not use are constantly 
sending me their literature, as are ad- 
vertising agents and specials. Every 
line of advertising matter that reaches 
7 desk is carefully examined and read. 

hen anything out of the ordinary is 
encountered, it is put aside for later 
study. Not very much is saved for sec- 
ond reading, very little for third. 

am looking for ideas. I try to fol- 
low what is being done by every man 
with an advertising appropriation to be 
responsible for. I want to see what 
every agency has to offer as special in- 
ducement to deal with it, rather than 
with all of the others, or any of them, 
I want to know why advertising man- 
agers think that I am failing in my 
duty to my employers by leaving their 
particular publications off of my list. I 
am continually on the lookout for an 
idea or suggestion that will enable me 
to more thoroughly and quickly impress 
everyone in this country with the neces- 
sity for having Hydrozone and Glyco- 
zone always at hand. 

Advertising matter of the class to 
which I refer is prepared, supposedly, 
with the idea of convincing the adver- 
tising manager with an appropriation to 
spend that here are channels through 
which he can drag in the results for 
which we are all working. am 
anxious to be convinced that there are 
media and methods that will insure me 
greater proportionate returns than I am 
now obtaining. But I must confess that 
I receive little encouragement to con- 
tinue my careful consideration of the 
other fellows’ attempts to impress me as 
I am striving to impress the public. 

The trouble may be with either of us. 
I may lack discernment or ability to 
appreciate; the matter submitted may 
lack originality, strength, lucidity. That 
is a matter of opinion. But this much I 
do know. A great many of the folders, 
cards, notices, etc., that are sent out by 
people who should know better have 
their possible effectiveness completely 
nullified by injudicious selection and 
combination of colors in paper and ink. 
One of the most expensive folders re- 
cently issued was printed on heavy cho- 
colate-colored paper in black ink; of 
course, to read the thing through was 
severely trying to the eyes.. This morn- 
ing, I received two cimilar specimens of 
wasteful inattention to chromatic laws 
and effects; one was:printed in pale blue 
ink on dark blue card; the other was 
maroon linen paper with red lettering. 
Many such hideous and impossible com- 
binaions would ruin the sight of the 
man who endeavored to read them. 

It seems to me that this subject should 
be given publicity, in the interest of 
the very men who spend their time and 
money in the ineffectively, unconvincing 
efforts which I have described. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwin Warren Guyot, 
Advertising Manager, 
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A Roll of Honor 





(SECOND YEAR.) 
No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from Lg me who, acéo! 


accord- 





to the 194 issue of the American ) 


have submitted for 


that edition of the Directory a detailed aentiedon statement, ‘auly signed and dated; 


also from publishers who for some reason failed 


to ob a figure rating in the 190i 
ribed a 


Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as desc 


covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of makin 
ment being available for use in the 1905 issue of the American 


the statement, such state: 
ewspape 


tree 
culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (sh). 


These are generally regarded the publichery who believe that an advertiser has a right 
or, 


to know what he pays his hard cash 


¢" Announcements under this classification, if entitled as above, cost 20 cents pes 
line under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for a full zoey 10 per cent discount if paid wholly in 


advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly correct 


ons to date showing increase of circulation 


ean be made, provided the ea. sends a statement in detail, properly signed and 


dated, covering the additiona 
paper Directory. 


ALABAMA. 

Annflaton, Evening Star. Daily arer. i 1903, 
1,551. Republic, weekly aver. 1903, 2,216. 

Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1903, 
16,670. £. Katz., Special Agent, N. Y. 

ARIZONA. 

Phoenix, — Daily average for 1903. 

6,088. Ch.s. T. Logan Special Agency, N. Y. 
ARKANSAS. 

Fort Smith, Times. daily. In 1902 no issue less 
than 1.000. Actual average for August, 
September, October, 1903, 8,109. 

Little Rock, Arkansas Methodist. Geo. Thorn- 
burgh, pub. Actual average 1903, 10,000, 

Little Rock, Baptist Advance, wy. Actual 
average 1903, 4,550, four months 1904, 4,220. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Freano, Morning Republican, daily. Arer. 1903, 
6,160, March, 6,250. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N.Y. 

Mountain View, Signs of the Times. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 82.842. 

Rediands, Facts, dail Daily average for 
4903 1, 456. No weekly. “ 7 A 

u Franelaeco, Call, d’y and §’y. J. D. Spreck- 

on” “Actuat daily querer ie yeur ending June, 
1904, 61,802; Sunday, 8 


San Jone, Pacific Tree and Vine, mo. 
Rohannan, Actual average, 1908, 6,185. 
three months, 1904, 8,166. 

COLORADO. 

Denver, Post, daily. Post Printing and Pab- 

— Average for 1903, 88,7 ae Average 

August, 1904, 45,064, Gatn, 8.7 

ra The absolute correctness ofthe latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Times, daily. ‘7. ne 19038, 
16,509. Perry Lukens, Jr., N. ¥ 


Meriden, Morning poosss and nantes 
daily average for 1903, 7,08 

New Haven, Evening sinter daily. Actual 
av. for 1903,18, 571; Sunday, 11,202. 

New Haven, Goldsmith and Silversmith, 
monthly. Actual average for 1903, 7,817. 


W. G. 
First 





period, in accordance with the rules of the American News- 


New Haven, Palladium, dail Average 
1903, 7,625. E. Katz, Special Agen gent.N. ¥. am 
New Haven, Union. Av. 1903, 15,827, first 8 
mos. 1904, 15,942. E. Katz, EB. Katz, Special Agent, N. ¥. 
New London. Da: re ae.. te orgie 
June, 1904, 6,049. Katz, £. Katz, Spec. A aN. ¥. 
Norwalk, Evening Hour. . Daily se os 
ending June J, 1904, 8,188 (2). 

Nerwich. Bulletin, yearning. Average for 10 
4,988; first six months 1904, 5,178. 

Seymour, Record, Satin w.c. wreerede 
Actual conrene 1903, 1, 169. 


Waterbury, Republican. Daily a 
5.846. La Coste & Maxwell. Spec. Agts, 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Every Eveni Avera ir: 
anteed circulation on 1903, 10.784 4, em 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Fr eningee. Ev. Star, daily. Ev. Star News* 
paper Co. Average for 13. 088 (06). 
National Trtpape weekly. average for 1902 
104,599. st six mos. 1903, 112.268, 
Sn Ss wtth a i yoda Rep. .. N. Y. & Chicago. 


FLORIDA. 


ay fille, Metropolis, dail 
8,898. E. Katz, Special Agent, } 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av. 1903,88,928, Sept., 
1904, 44,808. Semi-veekly 4 45,867. 


Atlanta, News. Actual “Actual daily average, 7903, 
20.104, Average April, 1901 1904, 26,647. 


Atlanta, Southern Culti Cultivator, ager 
semi-mo. Actual average fi oe ees 80, 5. prt 
age jirst six months 1904, 88,666 


IDAHO. 
Bolae, Cagttal News, d’y and wy. Capital News 
Ptg. Co., Aver. 1903, Gaily 2,761, weekly 
8,475. Nret 6 mos, 1904, dy. 8,016, wy. "8.868, 


ILLINOIS. 

Cuatro, Rigo Daily average 1903, 818; week- 
ly, 1,110. First eight menthe 1904, daily, 1,205; 
ip are 125, August, 1904, 1904, daily 1,281. 

am paign, News. In 100 In 1902 no issue less than 
1, {oo daily and 8,400 weekly (163). 


Chieago, Alkaloidal inte monthly. Dr W. 
. Abbott,’ pub.; 8. DeWitt Clough, ad 
Guaranteed circulation Boo00 pi ag reaching 
pF one-fourth of the American medical pro- 
ion. 


H.R. 


. Aver. 1903, 
lew York, 


Chieago, Bakers’ Helper, poe. 


he 
Ulissold, Arerage for 1903, 4,175 | 
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wie ’ Gazette, stock ohn apy 
iy Pub. ‘Co. Actual at 
7,880, 20 weeks ending May 18, 1008, 1004 6b, 


“ a 


Oh Dental Digest, mo. 1. H. oe 
pub. A average for 1903, 7,000, 
Ohicage, Farmers’ Voice. Actual weekly a 
age year ending September, 1904, 22,802 oo. 
PR ci-say rad Grain Deaters Journal, s. Grain 
mpany. Av. for 1903, 4,854 (OO). 
Chicago. ed Writer, monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewri Actual a Actual average 1603, 11,666. 


Obleage, H ome Defender. mo. T. G. Mauritzen. 
Act. an, 1903, 22,500. — 1903, $4,000, 


Obicage, Journal Amer. Med. Assoc. Wy. av. 
1903, 28,645, July, ‘Gaon nee, = $2,381. 
Musical Leader & Concert-Goer, 
yo Aver. year ending January 4, 18,548. 
leago. National Harness Review, mo. Av. 
on ae teenth eae mos. 1908, 6,250. 
Chicago, Herald. ro 1908, 
daily Toners: Sunday 181, rst 
Chieage, potatos metas, monthly. Act- 
ual average for 1908, 6,785. - 78 
Chicago, Th sauieieail Miller, monthly. Act- 
cal autvegs fers 1903, 5.42. 
Gtheon City. Courier, wé weekly. Estab. 1873. 
Actual average year ending J ending June 30, 1904, 1,292. 
La Salle, a Polish, weekly. 
Average 1903, 1 
Peorta, Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual sworn average for 1903, 22,197. 


Reekford, Republic, daily. aoe average 
for 1903,6,540. La Voste & Maxwell, N.Y. 


INDIANA. 
Conwersville, Courier, weekly. 
age for 1903, 1,567. 


Evansville. Courier, daily funy one 8. Courier Co., 

pub. Act. av. ’02,11,.218 ). Sworn av. 03, 12,- 
G18. Smith & Thompeon, Sp. Rep..N.Y. & Chicago. 

Evaneville. Journal-News. Ar. for - ov 
18,852, S'y 14,120... E, Katz, Sp. Agt., N. 

Geshen. Cooking Club, monthly. Avera a 
1903, 26.87%. A persistent ium, as 
wires every issue for daily reference. 

ay om News, dy. At pow. net sales in 1903, 
69,885, , 1904, pias Se 

“Trdlanapotin Star. Aver aia onic ‘or July 
(ali returns and unsold copies deducted), 8,261, 

Lafayette, Morning Journal, daily. Sworn 
average 1903, 4,002; July, 190 July, 1904, 4,56 2. 

Marion. Leader, daily. daily, W.B. Westlake, o. pa>- 
Actual aver. Sor 6 mos. end, June 30, ’04, &,T41. 

Munele.Star, d’y and 8’y. Star Pub. Co; Aver. 
pr 1903, dy 25,886, S’'y 19,250. 

etre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 

PP ty Actual average for 193, 24,082, 

Rie angel, Sun- Srne. Sworn av, 1903, dy. 
8,81 For Feb., 1904, 8,944, 


Seuth Rend. Tribune. 
1903, 5,718. Sworn arerage for for ay ° 


Terre —— Star. Av. net sales for 
returns and unsold copies deducted), 5.08). 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Ardmore, Ardmoreite, daily and weekly. 
Average for 1903, dy., 1,951; wy., 8,872. 
IOWA. 


Burlington. Gazette, , She hos. Stivers, pub. 
Average for 1903, 5,864, June, 1904, 6,227. 


Clinton. ty Advertiser. Actual daily average for 


Actual aver- 


1908, 10,280. 


pte tp Times. Daily aver. 193, 8.055, 

8. wy. 1,460, Daily arer. ‘March 1904, 9 508, Cir. 
guar. more than double of any Davenport da daily. 

Perorah, Decorah-Posten (Norwegian). Sworn 
av/otr'n, 1908, 89,681. March, 1904, 40,856, 
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Capital, daily. Laf ite Fomne 
alent. Catal, dolly. -bataveite Tope: 


Der Moines, News, daily. Actual average foo 
1903, 45,876. 

Des Moines, Spirit of the West, wy. Horses 
and live stock. Average for} for 1902, 6.0 ob. 

Dea Moines, Wallace's Fa: Parmer, wy. a 1879. 
Actual average for 1903, 88,769. 

Museantine. Journal. Daily av. 1903 4,849, 
eemi-weekly 2,708, ‘first four months 5,167. 

Ottumwa, Courie’ average for March 
and April. 1904, 5, O21. Pre weekly average for 
March aud April, 1904, 7.704, 

Sloux City. Journal. . ar. for 1903 (sworn) 
19,492, daily av. a a pling months of -1904, 
20,766. Records al . More readers in 
its * field than of ali ‘here daily papers combined. 


KANSAS. 
Ltt ee News. Daily 1903, Xs 768, weekly, 
hae E. Katz, Agent, New Yor 


oka, Western ial Joartin: educational 
ly. Average for 1903, 8,125, 


KENTUCKY. 
Harrodsburg, Democrat. Dost wetkiy. ia beet 
section Ky. Av, 1903, oe ren raat 
Lexington, Leader. 03, 3.828, Sy. 4.092, 
ist ger 1°08, dy. $.925, by. 6.448, E. ‘atz, agt. 
Loulaville, Evening Post, dy. Evening Post 
Co., pubs. Actual average for 1903, 26,964. 


Paducah, News-Democrat. Daily net av, 1903, 
2,904. Year end. June 30,04, net paid cir. 2,927. 


LOUISIANA. 
New Orleans, News. Dy. av. 1903, 17,528, 
Sunday 17,687. 


New Orleans, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Elkdom in La. and Miss. Av.’03, 4,780. 


MAINE. 
Auguata. Comfort, mo. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1903, 1 “260,00 5. 
Banger. Commercial. Average for 1903, daily 
8,218, weekly 29,006, 


Dover, Piscataquis Observer. Actual weekly 
a 1903, 1,9 


midet 


Lewiaton, Evening Journal, ys Maertcoet 

1908, 6,814 (© ©), weekly 15.482 (© © 
Phtllip«,Maine Woods and Noe eoiinog 
J. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1903, 8,041, 


Pertiand. Evening xpress. Ar erage for 1903, 
daily 11,740, Sunday Telegram 8,0 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore, News. daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Co. Average 1903,44,582. For Septem 
ber, 1904,51,914, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Rootes ee mars 
tea table paper. Largest amount 


|. Boston’s 
-day adv. 

Roaton. Globe, Crags for 1908, daily, 195,« 
554. Sunday, 297.82 SEL 


obitions fener 


Beaton, Post, d omer for 1908, 178,808. 
Av. for Ar oe = 217,898, Sy. 178,818. 
ion t dail: cireulat nin te dy ne Sec- 
nday cir Ne d 


largest in New 
Boston, Traveler. Ket. 1824. Actual daily av. 
1902, 78,852. In 1903, 76,666, For the first six 
months of 1904, dail cures. & 83.810. 
: Smith & hompson. N.Y. and Chicago 


Pact Northfield. Record. Reeord of Christiun Work, 
mo. Aver. for year endy Dee. 31, 1903, 20.250. 
Hee. ti you Koures Cty home circulation— 

DN aek seccabe. 


oS te morning and afternoon 
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Gloneeator Cape Ann Ne' Actual daily 
average ‘en diay Teorwary an , 1904, by ere 
aver. jir pix moe. 190k, 6,241; wereat une, 1904, 6 

North pt, even. Daily 
1908, 5,267. pine Ren av. wv. printed Sept., 1904, ttn 

ingfield, Good i Housekeeping, mo. Aver- 
ous Yor "1903, 185.992. First six months 1904, 
— 166. All advertisements guaranteed, 

Springfield, Republican. Av, 1903, dy. 16,642 
(OO), Sun. 15,270 (QO). wy. 4,086. 

Woreester. Evening Post, oo ae 
Post Co, Average for 1908, 14,71 

a reester, e inion inion “Publ jue, daily (Oe). 

he Jan., 80. are 
nit 


Worcester 


States on Roll of Hon 


MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. Telegram, dy. D. W.Grandon. Av, for 
1903, $,912. Aver. 7 sof Boy of 1904, 4,100. f 


Flint, Michigan Daity Jour Journal, Aver, y 
June 30, “tra 6,067 (). Av. for June, 6.856 ing 


Grand Rapids, Evening Press, d Average 
1903, 87,499. 44,290 aver. 90 aver. daily to Sept. 4, 1904, 

Grand Rapids, Furniture Record (OO), Only 
national paper in its field. 

Grand Rapids, Herald. Average dail Uy sae’ 
for 1903, 22.824, first siz months 1904, 26,187. 
‘Only morning and the only the only Sunday paper here. 
Jackson, Citizen, daily. James ©O’Donnell, 
pub. Actual a average Sor 1903,4,419 (466). <Av- 
erage for first six months 1903, 4,828, 

Kalomasee, Gazette, daily, six mos. to Sept. 
Nae _ aodinte os 4.600 more _ 
than any wr in ci 
Three months to September '8 sat, 10,289. ™ 


Kalamazoo, Evening Tel Tel ph. First six 

mos, 1904, dy. 9,881, June, 9 June, 9. 9,520, 8.-w. 9,281. 
Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily, Sunday. 

yous: 8, 288; August, 1904, 10,480. 


zinaw. Evening News, iz News, daily. Average for 
won i 1.815. August, 1904, daily 14,497. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolia, Farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week- 
W. J. Murphy, pub. Aver. _Aver. for 1908, 68,6386. 


Minneapolis, Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Sy ee 1903, 73,854. First six 
months 1904, 79,500. 

Minneapolis. Journal, daily. Journal Print- 
ing Co. Average for first 8 mos, in 1904, ce. Gee. 

Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 

Swan J. Turnblad, pub. /903,49,057. 

Minneapolis, The Housekeeper; household 
monthly. Actual averaye 1903, 268,250. 

Mianoapelie Tribune, W. J. pupa, pub. 

Est. 1867, Ol Minneapolis daily. 1903, 
BBs “ast ia quarter of 1903, 
Sunday 


Sunday. 
a Pim of 1904 was 
ret 
ily 


The ral Misineapolisdatty listed 
tn Rowell’ Newspaper 


p= Ting avera; 
- af 4 


‘or 

68,008. 
t m 
average 


g pe od down to > date ts in 
‘OLL OF HONO! publ 
wt statement tn in its own cel. 
The Tribune ia the ree- 
ognized Want. ‘Aa 3 Medium of ‘Minneapolis. 
? hte we °— tg Chronicle, ay Poll Av. for 
-896, Owatonna’s ing newspaper. 
Present circulation, 2.100. 2.100, 


St. Paul, Der Wanderer, with yaa) sup.. Der 
er im Westen, wy. Av. j ee , 10 0,500. 
St. Paul, a da . 
Present average t ea: Pacis sibaD: 
rd NG N NEWSPAPER, 


des y aver. 1903, 78,02 
&t. Paul, Globe, daily. Globe Co., sachieil 
Actual average for 1003, B14 $1,541. 


Patt News, daily. “daily. Actual average for 


St. Paul. Pi er-Press,_ Daily average 
10054,298, Sunday BOBBED” re Jor 





3$ 


&t. Paul, The a ri.,s-mo, Est. 1882, 
Sub. 50c, Prof. Th, Shay Act, av op. weet end. 
Feoraaes, nai Astvad grosent av 

1903, 


St. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual 
dy. ite, toy. 28,414, t Ainateesiod 408. 
Winona, Republican Herald, daily. ,Aver- 
age year ending Sune, 1904, 4. 1904, on 4 ise. 
Winona, Westlicher Her 4903 
22,51; nonniags Winona, mg. tti; Volksblatt 
des Westens, 80,045. _ 
MISSOURI. 
Joplin, Globe, daily. Average 1903, 1 53% 
Jilpriset, 1s tobe _E. Katz, Special Agen 
Kaneas Olty Journal, d'y and nA poset 
for 1903, on 60,268, week 4 Seely 188,725. 
Kai World, dail daily. Actual average 
Sor 1903, me a1 28 ase. * 
Springfield, Sunny South, monthly. Actual 
average for 1903, 2,888. 
St. Joseph, News and Press. . 
1903, 80,418." Last 3 mos, 1905, seal =. 
St. ee Medical Brief,mo, J.J 
-M., ., ed. and re Av. for 1903, itoeee” 
mann Farmer and Stock Grower, mo; _ a 
mos. end. Dec., 1903, 106,685. 1008, 68,588 
Rt. end Star. Actual daily average ‘for 
1903. 64,878 
St. Leuis, ‘The Woman's M. 6, monthly. 
Women and home. Lewis Pub, Proven aver- 
age for 1903, i 845.511. Actual proren aver- 
2 months Ss Every tesue 
guaranteed to exceed 1,500,000 coptes—full 
count. | Largest ci cireshation af any pavtication 
MONTANA. 
Butte. American Labor Union Journal, week- 
ly Average 1903, 20,549 general circulation. 
Butte, Inter-Mountain, evening. Sworn net cir- 
culation for_1903, 10, - Sworn net circu- 
lation from Jan. f to June 30, 1904, over 14,000. 
NEBRASKA. 
Fincoln, Daily Star. Actual average for 1908, 
(11,165, April, 1904, 14,485, i 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, 
Average year ending June, 19 June, 1904, 149,868. 
Lineoln. Freie Presse, resse, week! ly. Actual average 
for year r ending June. 1904, 1 1904, 152,088. 


Lineoln, Nebraska ca Teacher, monthly. Towne 
& Crabtree, pubs. Average for 1903, 5,810. 


Lineoln, Nebraska Farm Journal. Monti 
average year ending August, August, 1904, 14,400 om 


~ Omaha, Den Danske Pioneer, 4 hus F. 
Neble Pub. Co. Average for : 1903, 29,0 


@maha, News, dail: ‘ily. Actual average for 4908, 
41,824. - +0 


NEW HAMPSHERE, 


Franklin Ager Journal A oy yh are 
Towne & Robie, Actual average 1903, 


hua, Telegraph, oom h, daily week 
Anant dutty avmapet poudie (0k, eee 
NEW JERSEY. 


Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 8 mos. end. Aug., 31, 1904, ‘sess. 


Camden, Post-Telegram. Actual Sate aver- 
age, 1903, &,798 sworn. aaa ents le 


wt ton, Reporter, weekly. F. Jenkin 
w prt average for 190: 1903, 2.019, ™ 


governs: Observer, dail; Actual average 
1902, 18,097 ; Sept.. 1903, "1005, 22.451. 


Jeraey City, Evening Jou Journal. Arera: 
1903, 19-012. " virst oe 1904, Meek” 
on a Fvenin, News Pup. 
Co. Av. for 1903, dai ease. y16,291. 
Newmarket, Advertisers’ Gu 
Day, publisher. Average for Sor a RT — 
wi Pg, een weekly. Ust. 1878. John 
Act a es 
reiaieineal Star, wy. ar, wy. | Sworn av.49;8, SY. 
Sworn aver. for year ending Sept. 4, '04, 8, 
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‘NEW YORK. 


jbany, Journal, evening. Journal Co. Aver- 
one year to April 30, 1904, 17,288. - 


Albany. Times-Union, every evening. Establ. 
1856. Average for first three months 1904, 29,626. 


Batavia. News, eveui Average 1903 
6,487. Six months, 1904, 6,810. 


Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Average for first three months 14, 18,210, 


Eotuie Courier, morn.; Enquirer, even, W. 
g. 00 Aver. for 1903, ore 50,882, 
auar ‘$8,082; Buinday are) areraye 68 


Buffalo, Evening News. - News. Daily average 1903, 
79,408. First 3 months 1904, 85,949. 


Catskill, Recorder, r, weekly. Harry Hall, edi- 
tor. 1903 av., 8,408. Av. August, 1904, 8,659. 
Cortland, Democrat, Fridays. Est. 1840. Aver. 
2,248. Only Dem. paper in cvunty. 
Lyona, Republican, established 1821. Chas. H. 
Betts, editor and prop. Circulation 1903, 2,821. 


Mount Vernon, Daily Argus. Average 1903, 
2,989. Westchester County’s leading paper. 


Newburgh, News, daily. Av. for 1903, 4,187, 
4,000 more than all other Newb’gh paper "8 cumbined. 


New York City. 


rican w’y, construc. 
aa ‘Laropens. edition.) tion.) Average 1908, 20,475. 
Army & eeu Journal Est. 1863. Weekly arer 
for 1903, 9.02 ), Present circulation (May 7) 
9,415. W.C. © P. Church, Pubs. 
Automobile (The), wenn. Flatiron Building. 
Average circulation 1903, 10,022. 


Baker’s Review, monthly. W.R. Gregory Co., 
publishers Actual average for 1903, 





4,450. 


verage for last three months 1903, 4,700. 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Fra 
Pub. Con, Ltd. ‘aur. for 1903, 26, 918 (O05 89). 


Dry Goods, month] Max J peer. pub- 
Naber: Actual seereae for 105, £86 


El Comercio, mo. Spa wah amport J. 
ard Clark Co. ‘Average for 1908, 6,667, 


Electrical Review, weekiy. Electrical Review 
Pub, Co. Average for 1903, 6, 1903, 6,885 (O ©). 


Elite St; sop moatity. hly. Purely fashion. Actual 
average for 1903, 62 
neering News, A weekly journal of civil, 
mechanical, mining and electrical engineering. 
rm circulation 1903, 12,642 (© ©). 


rward, daily Forward Association. Aver- 
upper 1903, 48,241. 


Four-Track vows. Sy ny Actual av. paid 
Sor six months end: ng Segtomser, oo” 98,884- 
an edition ae 100,000. 


berdasher, mo., est. 1881. Actual avenge for 
so 7,166. Bin wit and 
receipts distributed mon 


y to advertisers. 
Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, monthly 


1903 no issue less than 17.000. (OO). 


- Junior thi ax Jaeger- 
huber, pub. sae paverage: 1903, 36,540. 


Leslie’s Weekly. “Actual a aver. year end, A 
1904, 69,077 (2). Pres. av. 0 av. over 75,000 weekly. 


Leslie’s ae Magazine, New York. Arerage 
circulation or the 42 raat 229.112. 
Present average ‘tom 257.600. Novem- 
ber number erage, crea 800,000. 

Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 1903, 5,588. 

National Provisioner, weekly. Packing onees, 
butchers cotton seed oil, ete. 1903 av. cir. 6,40 

w’kly. R ized journal of 

newspaper Poate ‘and adv’g. Aver. 1903, 5,189. 
New Thought, monthly. 27 F, 224 St., New York. 


Sydney a publisher. Number of copies and 
ad vertist given each month on first 


Shep 


In 








ae. for all its advertisers. eee to 
genciés, Woeere sai published rates. Aver- 
abe Sor 1903, To4,97 





PRINTERS INK. 


Printers’ Ink, weekly. A journal for advertis- 
or fed per year. st. . Average for fi 

Ol. Te six months ending June 
Hy ‘a 12,808, 

The Ladies’ World, mo.. Pe ta Average 
net paid circulation, 1903, 480.155. 

The People’ s Home Journal, 515. e50 monthly, 
Good Literature, 454,388 monthly, average cir- 
culations for 1#3—all to ee sub- 
scribers. F,. M. Lupton, Pu Publishe 

The Wall Street Journal. ies, Jones & Co. 
publishers. Daily average for 1903, 11,987. 

The World. Aciual aver. for 1903, Morn., 278,- 
607, Evening, 857,102. Sunday, $88,650. 

Toilettes, fashion, monthly. Max Jagerhuber, 
publisher. Actual arerage for 1903, 61,800. 

Rochester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
Sori98, 30,000 ; 4 years’ average, 30,186, 

Scheneetady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty, 
Average for 1902, 9,097. Actual average for 
1903, 11,628, 

Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily, Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 1908, dai y 83, 107 » Sunday 88,496, 

Uthea, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1903, 2,70 

Utiea, Press, daily. otto A. Meger, publisher. 
ape tase 1903, 14,06 


Warsaw, Western a Yorker, weekly. Arer- 
age Tor 1903, 8,802. In county of 32,00 with 
no daily. 

Welleville, Reporter. Only dy. and s.-wy. in 

Co. .4v. 1903, daily, 1.184; semi-weekly, 2,058. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


a, ge oar a ne, 
newspa y ar, 1903 
Sunday. racy ti eet eeeeey, 8,800. First three 
months 1904,6,578. 
ay Ma “Tar Hee Heel, weekly. Actual 
rerage 1903, 8,500. Covers ten counties. 


ate 04 h, Biblical Recorder, weekly. Average 
1903, 8,872. First five months 1904, 10, 166. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grant perks, Herald, dy. av. for April, 1904, 
5.86 guar. 6.060 for r. N. Dakota’s 
RioowsT DAILY. Ia Coste & wcll N.Y. Rep. 


Grand Forka, Normanden,weekly.Ar. for 1903 
5.451. Guar. 6,650 after Augus 41,1904. 
OHIO. 
Akron. Beacon Journal. Average /903, 8,208, 
N. Y., 523 Temple Court. Av. Aug., 1904, 9,647. 


Cincinnati, Mixer and geever, monthly. Actual 
average for 102, 18,088. Actual average for 
1903, 48,625. ee organ Hotel and he au- 

rant Ei and Bartenders’ 
Int. League op ty en "i Aoagger 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Actual 
daily average 1903, 66,44 inde $0,759. 
Sept., 1904, 85,288 datiys dailys Bunday, Te 


Dayton Daily News 


Average for 1903, 16,407; July, 
1904, 18,894. THE ONE DAILY 
in a one-daily city. Thorough canvass 
of all homes in Dayton shows the fol- 


lowing: 
13,429 


News - 
Herald, Journal, as 11,851 
1,578 





News overall - 
Laneaster, Fairfield Co. Republican. In Aug- 
ust, ’02, no issue less than 1.680 for 2 years. 


wif ondon, Democrat, semi-wy. Actual average 
2.101. Average 1903, &, 809, six months 
mae Seer, 


Mansfield, Daily ‘News. Act. aver. year end 
June 30,04, 4,280(). First 6 mos. 04, 4, 882(:f). 





ao 7 O8 | = NO 


Et 


PRINTERS’ INK 


&pri Geld, Prose Republic. Aver, 1903.9, 2838, 
Ap’ Pil, "Oh, 10,155. N.Y. office, 523 Temple Court. 
Washington Court House, ye ette Co. 
Record, wi ly. Actual average 1903, 1,775. 
Y —— Vindicator. D'y av. 108,116 009. 
LaCosi & Maxwell, N.Y., Has Y., Eastern Reps. 
P- uct, Signal, ul, daily, 1 reaches 8. Ohio. 
ser Saat accregt ee ase 0, ABA, 
“Seamaaie ‘times-Recorder. Aver. year end. 
1, 1904, 8,082 (3). Sworn aver. 3 mos. 1904, 
8, 44 Ok): Guaranteed double nearest com- 
petitor and to exceed combined competitors. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Guthrie, Oklahoma Farmer, wy. Actual 
averuge 1903, 28,020. 


Guthrie. Oklahoma State Capital dy. and wy. 
Aver. for 193, daily 20,062, weekly * 25.014. 
Year ending July 4, ’03, " 19,868; wy. 28,119. 


Oklahoma City, Tbe Oklahoman, 7/903 aver., 
65,816; August, ’04,8,818. EH. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON. 

Portland, Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver 
age for 1903, 8,946; first 7 mouths 1904,14,479. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Cheater, Times, ev’g d’y. Average /903, 8,187, 
N. Y. office, 220 B’way. R. Northrup, Mgr. 


Erle, People. weekly. Aug. Klenke, Mer. 
Average 1903, 8,088. 


Erie. Times, daily, Averag At ventas Sor 1903, 11, nee: 
September, /904,14,688. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., wae 


Philadelphia, American Medicine. wy: 
for 1902, 19,827. Av, March. March, 1903,16,827. 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 


Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 


culation of THE BULLETIN for each day in the 
month of aoe 1904; 


a 
Su EWRE LS SEENS 





= 


Total for 26 days, 4,810, 433 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR SEPTEMBER, 


185,017 copies per day 


BULLETIN’s circulation figures are net; 
pote unsold, free and returned copies 

|X, been omitted. 
dt McLEan, Publisher. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 
In Philadelphia tus or are about 230,000 homes. 
BULLETIN’s circulation, which during the 
month of September averaged 185,017 copies per 
fay. go goes each evening into a majority of these 


qitiatelptte. Camera, mean: Frank V. 


bers. Average for 1903, Sor 1908, 7,12 


Fefleselphia, | German Daily 
circulat reae six mos. 1904, ~~ A, 1n42, Sun. 
day 87,268. Sworn — Cir. books open. 
Philadelphia, Press v. circ, over 100,000 
daily. Net arerage for pty 1904, 109,477. 
pr adsiotte, Sunday School Times, ven, 


verage for 1 102.961. Send for 
The Religious Press Association, Philadeipuia. 





The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Daily Copies 136,329 


ACTUAL CIRCULATION FOR AUGUST: 
1 


ESSSNBREREEES SS 





Total for 27 days 

Daily net average 136. 

BARCLAY H. WARBURTON, 
President. 


Philadelpbia, Sept. 6, 1904. 

THE KVENING TELEGRAPH is best for 7 Sewertie- 
ing. It goes into the home and stays the 

Philadelphia, Farin doursal, panentns i Wil- 
mer Atkinsun ( ete Hee ishers. verage 
for ons 544 inters’ Ink awarded 
the seventh Sugar Bowl to Farm Journal wit h this 


warded June 25th, 1902, 
ee : Printers’ sat. The 


“period of half a yea: 
“those published iu ae Unite 


Jor the. corlalen. 
“ral nol Pereiee and asan effective and economi- 
oe communtonsing with them, 
- ; ia advertising columns 
Philadelphia, The Groce Grocery World. Actua 
average year ending August, 1904, 11,741. 


ofa . holes World, wy. Av. 1903, 18 
best paid class class of workmen in UB. 


Pottaville, Evening Chron Chronicle. Official county 
regan. Daily average 1903, 6,648, 


Seranton, Times, every erg. E. J. Lynett. Av. 
for 1903,21,604, La Coste & Maxwell, NY. 


Weat Chester. Local N daily. W. H. 
Hodgson. Average for 1903 e168. 


Williamaport, Grit. America's Greatest 
weet. Net paid average 1903, 181.868. Smith 
& Thompson, Keps., New York York and Chicago. 


York. Dispatch, daily. ‘daily. Dispatch Publishing 
Co. Average for 1903, 8 108. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence, Daily Journal, 16,485 ( » 
Sunday, 19,892 (© ©). Evening Bulletin 86, 
average 1903, Providence idence Journal Co., pubs. 


Weaterly, Sun. Geo. Geo. H. Utter, pub. gaaregs 
1903, 4,888. Ouly daily in So. Rhode Isla 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson, People’s Advocate, wae. 
Browne. Average 1903, no issue less than 1, the 


Charleston. Evening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
for months 1904, 8,727. 


piesa ts State, daily. State Co.. publishers. 
Actual arer. for 1903, daily, 6.568 iden semt- 
eet 15: Sunday, 7.705. First six mos. 
1904 ily 7688, Sunday 8,928. 
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TENNESSEE. 

Lewisburg, bune, eek Ww. M. 
Carter. Actual average is. 193, 1,80 ly. 

Ry ~ Commercial Apt 1, ois , Sunday, 

A Average 1903, daily 2,98 , Sunday 

35.0 0, weekly 77 asi (v6). ist 6 months, 1904, 
daily 88,447, 45,898, weekly 88,109. 
Pe — 9 M — Actual daily aver- 
or 17,694, For six months ending 
Tae 1904, ‘21: 1589. 

Nashville. Denese, daily. Aver. for a, eS 
18,772. onths 1904, 20. mt Only 

ville daityeligible to Roll of Hon 


Nashville, Progressive ll Southw’n 
School Journal, mo. Average for 1903, 9,500. 


TEXAS. 
Denton. Denton Co. Record and Chronicle, 
w’y. W.C. Edwards, Average for 1903, 8,689. 
El Paso, Herald. Dy. av. 1903, 8,265; fore, 
1904, 4,284, ee canvass showed Hi 
in 80 per cent ta Paso homes. Only Hi Paso 
daily paper eligible to Roll to Roll of Honor. 


Paris, Advocate, dy. “dy. W.N. Furey, pub. Act- 
wal average, 1905, 1,827. 


VERMONT. 
Barre, Times, daily. F. K. Langley. Aver. 1903, 
2,710. Five months in 194, 8,062. 
. Free Press. Daily av, 03, 5.566. 
Sept. 15, 6.854, At present 6. 200 — 
amined by Association of American ‘Advert 


ented News. Jos. Auld. Actual — 
average 4 5,046, sworn av. Aug., 1904,6,161. 


VIRGINIA. 
Norfolk, Dispatch, daily. Sworn average for 
ewer 1903, %,482; February, 8,448; 
larch, 9,241. 


ofttehmonts News Leader, every evening ex 
Sunday. Dail wr Ya Bay es IY 493, to 
ry 7, 1904, 2.41 circula- 

tion between Washington wt thant 


Actual 
me, 1904, 


Richmond, ye tch, morni 
siz months "Sie 


ending 
price ¢ antletion with no waste 
In ninety per cent of Richmona 
ate paper. 


t9,6 18. High 


ication. 
4 The St 


WASHINGTON. 

Seattle, Times. Actual arer. circulation st 
6months 1904, daily $6,348, “Sunday 48,679. 
By far largest daily and Sunday in State. 

Tgccma. Ledger. J. av. 1903, 12,7173 
15,615; 5 wiles 8,912. a 6 mos, 1904 Fi 
14,872; SUA: wy, 9.501, 8. C. Beck: 
with, rep., Tribune Bldg., & Chicago. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg. Sentinel, daily. R.E. Hornor. 

pub. Average for 1903, 903, 2,801 ( 054). 


Whectinn, News. ; Daily paid cirewn 9.707. 
Sunda circw’n 10,8 For 12 months up 
to A 14,1904. Guarantees a paid ci: tion 
to any other two Wheeling papers combined. 
WISCONSIN. 
Chronicle 


* La Crosse, Daily average yea 
June, 1904, 5,885 (#). * aver. une, 1904, O6t1. 


‘consin Oo, 


Sor 1903, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


La Crosse, Leader-Press evening. 

average 1903, 5,590. y* Sonn, 1904, vost 
Milwankee. Ev Wisconsin, a Kvg.Wis- 

Average erage for ‘Or 1903, 21, 9S 

1903, 25,090; August, 1904, 26,708 er. 
Milwaukee, Germania-Abend . dy. Jor 

year end’g Feb.,'04, 28,876; av. Feb, reas 8. 
Milwaukee, Journal, daily. Journal Co., 

Av. end. June, 1904,86,016. June, 1904, Serere, 70. 
gw Northwestern. dail Average for 

6,438. First six months ies, 7.228, ¥ 


pts Journal, dai'y. Journal Pripting Co, 
Average for 1908,8, 702, 


enna, Wisconsin Agriculturist, weekly, 
Average for 1903, 38,181. First 6 months 1904. 
$6,872." Advertising $2.80 per inch. 


WYOMING. 
Charoune, Tribune. Actual daily average for 
1038, 2,70 
Rock Springs, Independent. Weekly avera 
3055. First eight months 1904. 1,582, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, Province, daily. W.C. Nichol, 
publisher. Average for 1903, 5,888; 
August, 1904, 7,665. 


Victoria, Colonist, duily. Colonist P. & P. Co, 
Average for 1903, 8,695; June, 1904, 4,808. 


MANITOBA. CAN. 
esten, Western Canada’s 
Ggann' a dng covers the entire German 
speaking populution—its exclusive field. Aver- 
age for 12 months ending June 30, 1904, 10,798. 


Winnipeg, Free Press, da daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 193, dail 824; weekly, 1 908. 
Daily, August, 1904, ary th 


NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 


St. John, Star. Actual daily average for 
September, 1904, 6,806, A 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN, 


Halifax, Herald (© re eee a 
Sworn circulat wren dh 5h Flat rat 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto, Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly. Ar Or 1903, 5, 87%. 


Toronto. Star, dai laily. . Av 


rman endé: 
June 30th, 25,988; Ars eis 1904, Wt, 80,040. 


Torente, The News (1 
daily. Average first si t. 
Average for August, 34. 175 ( 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, Herald, daily. Est. 1808. Actual 
average for 1903, 22,515. 


Mentreal. La Presse. Treffle Berthiaume, wre 
—. Actual qvrage 1903, daily 72,894. 
April, 1904, 80.116. 


Montreal. o- dy. & Graham & Av. 
for’03,dy, 55.127, wy. 12 269 (1145). pe 
end. May 3/, '03, dy. av. 55,147, wy. 122,157. 








a0 86, on 





PRINTERS?’ INK. 


©O) GOLD MARK PAPERS eo] 


rs more for the class and Phi their circulation than for 
printed. Among the old chemists ~ symbolically represented by 








(0) Advertiongy vajae these 
the mere number of co 


the sign ©.— Webster’s iolanre. 


Out ofa orc total of pert a poeeryen listed in the 1904 issue of fl 3 Americas Newspa- 


marks (@@) the 2 nhich is explat 
= re , the mean’ whic! sexe 
‘he charge ne meaning of © 





ished from all the others b; gold 


above 
wich is explained above. °°" ss nending to 9 conte line por week. 





paveNine Es ey eine 
THE EVENING STAR (@O), n, D.C. 
Reaches 90s of t Wasnt he 


THROES ( % Ty a Chtsage 7e 
ceiving this es Gri Baer 1. ring 
satisfactory resu! 


BAKERS’ HELPER, Chicane. & the only “Gold 
Mark” baking journal largest, best 
known. Subscribers in ssaeceeane ‘erritory. 

KENTUCK 

THE COURIER-JOURNAL % 2) Louisville, 
daily, pan A, and weekly. only has 
classand quality of circulation, wate aloo quantity. 
While an old and conservalire pewepaper it it has 
never lack ot Rew York was the first 
proce ound — of New York city to “introduce the 

lergenthaler linotype machine. It is carried 
panne of the yar b | a special train 

ie ne neem of rm i enn 
region,” an 8 alarger c — ion 
territory than any other dai other dail. 


isn laced. 


epeTon PILer ), every Sat . Roman 
Catholic (ofc) ocker, Spkarday. 


MINNESO’ ae oak 


Ge HORTHWES TERN BILLER 


only “ ola four) trade al rama ‘oo. 


NEW YORK. 
THE POST EXPRESS (@6). Weaiester, N.Y. 
ar advertising medium in 


HE NEW YORK TIMES © re =i waitin news 
that’s fit to print.” Net circulation exceeding one 
hundred thousand copies daily free of returns. 


ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER © ©), 
established 1874; covers foreign and domestic 
electrical rurchasers; largest w: 


UFFALO COMMERCIAL Destespe 
pleas it always produces 8 et A ~ 
Bess age ag AMERICAN © ( received ‘eo gold 
the only class pu tion receiving 
thisdistinetion out of of 23,000 journals and mag’s’s. 


hms wt ge MAGAZINE © ¢ ©). There area few 


Ran al an oa Salat who habe saere 
ab tes thers. These people read 


THE : BROOKLYN OA LYN DAILY | EAGLE 


<a of the best in Greater Ls fou” 
NEW eK — ( daily and Sun- 
o Establ Pe. nservative, clean 
and uptodate ne Dewapaper, w ‘whose readers re re- 
= advertiser. 





P ing power to a 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI ENQUIRER EER (@). one 


par ung world-wi 
Middie West. Rates 
information supplied by Beck by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 
purrssona DISEA A708 (@ * 

THE BURG DISPA' 5 ttebarg. 
Pa. Delivered in more h is cbare 
any other two Pittsburg new &--F 21, 

NOVA SCOTIA. CAN. 

THE Malsras os © » and the EVEN- 
ING MA Circulation exce 8 16,000, fiat rate. 
onvhates CAN. 

LONDON FREE Pa wd (90). opty moraine, 





mye | rates ae apeheainon. 
FREE PRESS ion, ma TING OO., Ltd., London, Ont. 


ow HE TORONTO NTO GLOBE (0) 
Tre VERREE, No 


representatives, "BRIGHT & Now Yook York 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 








= apenas a bomen 1 


sity 1 = “wbich it it te Printed 


ta@Publications entitled to be listed under this heading are chaepet | 20 cents a line a week; 
$10.40 a line fora year. Six words makea line. Display type may be used if desired. 


ARKANSAS. 
Arkansas . Little Rock, estab- 
Aiished 1819. kansas’ leading and most 
wey circulated newspaper. Average first six 


months ! 8,581 
The G. ¢ aaa he me more Want ads om all 
other ~~ papers coumnine ed. Rates, Ic. a 


word. Minimum rate 


CALIFORNIA. 
Tis Times printe more “Want” and otherclas- 
sified Sy may ey ws bone , 4 be A -" 
wspapers les com! is 
medium for the exe! e of eg intelli. 
gence ar the whole South 
Pare CENT A Wor FOR ace i INSERTION, 


fa, oe aot 25 cents. Sworn daily average 
EO for year 19s copies. — circulation 
regularly exceeds 51.000 copie 


ook bilibe. 


rPYHE ~~ ef Post, — edition, Oct. 2, 1904. 
a total of #4410 
iT is the big Want medium of 
The rate for Want 
is five —_ per line 
ion, seven words to the lin 


CONNECTICUT. 
MSibopalss Conn., RECORD covers field of 50,000 
ulation; working people are skilled 
Classitied cent a word a day, 
“Agents Wanted,” 


each inse: 


five oy ‘a word a week. 
ete., cent a word a 


DELAWARE. 
ILMINGTON people use the EVENING JouR- 
Nal for “Want ads.” Fore’ premen 
can safely follow the home e home example 
Brening® s alt 


N Delaware the be only only dail yey 3 
antees circulati “wt A ~ eae 


a papees poe 

DISTRICT oo COLUM a. 
T's Washington, D. EVENING Rk (OO) 
carries DOUBLE the a¥. of Ware Abs of 
y other paper in W: more than 


all of the other papers combined. 
MAKE COMPARISON ANY DAY. 


GEOKGIA. 
RE Atlanta JourNat carries three 
many Wants as its chief competitor. 


pg Augusta CHRONICLE is the want advertis- 
ont. = for the western half of South 
and the eastern half of Georgia. 


ILLINOIS. 
eS (1l.) JounNaL reaches over 13,000 of 
rous a, of — Tilinois. 
Rate, one on nt per word each issue 


y ie Gens Danz News nore isthe city’s “Want 
lt ee durin; ~ 4 the year 
1903 10.781 yA of “classi pecan, 
consisting of 634. indiv rs advertisements. 
yere transmitted 
lephone. Nc free 
DAILY News rigidly excludes all 
ts. ‘Nearly every- 
in, around 
the DalLy News,” says 





IN DI ANA. 
HE Marton LEADER is 
result getter for want ads, 
ERRE HAUTE Stark carries more eraney ads 
than all other ‘Terre Haute dailies 
UNCIE Star carries more Want ads than 
other 


Indiana_morning newspaper, 
with thee of the Indianapolis StaR. 


as the best 


Printers’ Ink geest to the h s held that 2 the voor which carry the 


est number of want ad- 
le. When in doubt follow the ‘‘wants.” You 


— your 4 LA, int the newspaper which carries the “wants” of the 


en ey StaR since Janu: first hi 
ore than doubied the volume of its Classi. 
fied yo On Sunday, April 10, the Star 
carried more than two full wo full pages of Want Ads. 


|= Indianapolis NEWS ¢ NEws ty Ay first six 
months of 1904 printed re ¢ 
advertisements than all other dailies < of Indian- 
apolis combined, printi — i tal . _ sep- 
arate paid Want ads du ing that tim 


IOWA. 

arantees the larg- 

of Des Moines of 

a want ad medium 

rd. By the month, 
eek. 


ings a w 





HE Des Moines CaPiITaL 
est circulation in the c 
an, oa: newspaper. It is 
o wa. , one cent a WO! 
3 er line, It is published six 
urday the big day. 
KENTUCKY. 
TS Owensboro DatLy INQUIRER carries more 
Want ads every week than any other Owens- 
boro newspaper ies in any month. Eighteen 
words one week, 25c. 
(7. HE Evenine Express ries more Want ads 
than all other Por tiand. dailies combined. 


HE Bangor Daity News is the best Want 
advertising medium in Maine. A trial ad of 
four lines, ten cents per issue. 


MARYLAND. 
'—.HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
n any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of itimore. 


MASSACH agony 


HE Brockton (Mass.) DatLy ENTERPRISE 
carries more than a solid paae of “Want” 
ads—30 words 5 days, 2ic. Copy mailed free. 


Ae Boston TRAVELER publishes more Want 
Saversating than ir other exclusively even- 
in its field, and pat A, advertisement 


in oid for at the established rat 


sng Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead 

— educational medium in New England: 
It prints more advertisements of schools and in- 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined. 


HE Boston HERALD enjo; enjoyed a gain of 745% 
columns in advertisements duri the 
month of July, a gain of over in classified ad- 
vertisements alone; while no ot er Boston paper 
showed any gain. The HERALD’s nearest com- 
petitor, indeed, showed aloss of ise columns. 


mpPHE Boston Guose, ds daily : and Sunday, carries 
— “want” ads than any other paper in New 
id because it brings results to the oe. 


which was 81, ap 

other Boston paj gular Every “want” ad was. id 
for at the regular card rate, and there were no 
deals or discounts. 


MINNESOTA, 
j= St. PAUL DisPaTcn is the leading “Want” 
~ Wore tg — ; 1-5 - 2 ee 
upon by every in city and territo’ 
more paid Sregintlon than the other St. Paul 
dailies combined; brings replies at smallest 
Circulation 1903—53,044 ; now 57,624. 


| hg that prove os The Minneapolis 

JOURNAL carries the m ee Ads” of any 

daily newspaper ie Northwest i Daily 
neapolis earest au! 
ournal, Com 


itor. 
Year 1903 2,980 cols, 1,9 cols. 
8 months 1904, 2,331 * 136 
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rpHE Min##APOLTS Terpowe is the rocomnised 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis and has 
been for many years. It is the bidest Minne- 
anole a and has over 88,600 - — bscribers, 
which is 25,000 each day over and above any 
other Minneapolis Re ys -  erening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in Minneapolis, by 
many thousands, then any Sthor eveni 

over 80 of Want advertise- 
ments over week at full price (average of two 

day), Be free ads; price covers both 
orale and e . No other Min- 
neapolis daily farries anywhere near the num- 

r of paid Wanted advertisements or the 

amount in volume. 


MISSOURI. 
J bg 5 Joplin GLoBE carries more Want ads 
han all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it 
word, Minimum, lbc. 


it gives results. One centa 
HE Kangas City JOURNAL (every mornin; 
including Sunday), one of the —— 
Want ad mediums of the United States; 21 to 35 
columns paid Wants Sunday; 7 to 10 hd 
daily. Rate, 5.centsa nonpariel line. 





NEBRASKA. 
yb Lincoln DAILY STaR, ee, best ‘Want Ad” 
me dium at Nebraska’s , Guaranteed 
oa <n 12,000 Naat Rates, 1 cent 


re word. Special Saturday rate, 15 words only, 
times, 15 p.-y t-, DaILv STAR, Lincoln, Ne 


NEW JERSEY. 


BV DAILY JoURNAL covers population 
est circulation. ings re- 
sults. ony “Want” medium, Cent a word. 


NEW YORK. 
op as Fece Raeaee is the best afternoon Want 





A=. EVENING JOURNAL, Eastern N. Y.’ 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


N Binghamton the LEADER carries Tey eA 
ronage; hence pays best. BECK WIT’ 


UFFALO NEWS with over & 000 circulation, 
i the only Want Medium in "Buffalo and the 
t Want Medium in the State, outside of 

New ork City. 
Bet- 
ied 


HE Times-Unt wn, of Albany, New York. 
ter medium for wants and other classifi 
matter than any other paper in fibany, 
arantees a circulation greater than 
y papers in that city. 


RINTERS’ INK published weekly. The rec- 

ognized and leading Want ad inedium for 

Want ad mediums, mail Cater phe ny aavertis- 

— t arene. veining, — circulars, 
, 


and 
all other 


adv 

ls Classified advertisements, 20 cents 

a line per issue my six words to a line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


OHIO. 
HE Zanesville SIGNAL reaches 64 townsin§8. E. 
Ohio, also 68 rural routes; Kc. a word net. 


‘Y wngstown VInDICATOR—Leading ‘“‘Want’ 
medium, le. per word. Largest circulation 


DE AYTON (0.) News always leads in Want ads. 
One cent per word per insertion. Largest 
circulation. 


ue MANSFIELD NEWS + speag po daily more 

Want ads than any other 20,000 population 
; 20 words or less $ consecutive times 
.; one cent per each additional word. 


OKLAHOMA, 
(PHE OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City,8,318. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Okla. competitors, 


@REGON. 

E Portland, Oregon DaILy JOURNAL, every 
and Sony morning, carries more 
than all the other evening papers 

Oregon combined, including its afternoon 
Portland contempo: rary. | Rate :5 cents a line 
h insertion—seven nections, ee ies 
Sunday JouRNAL, for the orice of five: * 


PENNSYLVANIA, . 
HE Chester, Pa., Times chrrieh TiBGs UWP ve ‘ 
five times more classified r 
other paper. 


PBLADELPHLA “THE EvEnna~ 
‘tar BULLETIN 


into more Philad 
oo y day medium. In Sees 
abou! h THE 


omes. 
which during the month “a Aue ieal 
185,017 copies per day, net pai 
Honor), goes each evening into a 
of age Somes. In Philadelphia 2B oa 
LLETIN W 


THE BULLETIN. 
~y print in its classified columns adve: ; 
poy or doubtful mature, | those Bia 
porcoin clauses, nor those that d 
not not offer le legitimate employment, 





VIRGINIA, ; 
HE Trwes- gn carries more Want ads, 
both hel neral, than any other 
fom publish = ki iechmond, because it is ing 
ad r of Richmond and Virginia, 
e ¢ that give results, Want ads, 
oy 3,101; June 4,824. 


WISCONSIN. 
N°. paper of its class carries as many Wa: nt 
Wises ads oo the EVENING TELEGRAM, of Roeriory 


HE Dan CoMMONWEALTH, Fond du 
Wisconsin, carries more Want ads than an 
three pa . Rates: 
3 lines 3 times, 15c.; 6 times, 25c.; additional lines 
pro rata. 
anmSVaLD GAZETTE, daily nal, week 
A e+ hes 6.500 patty eer the million at 
lar Wisconsin tobacco belt, the rig sectio: 
of the Northwest. Rates; Want Ads—daily, 
lines 3 times, 25c.; weekly, ‘be. line. Big results 
from little talk. 
CANADA, 
pat. HE! Halifax a ed Want a and the Mans Nord, 
Scotia’s 





ctreulas 


LJ PREssh Montieal. “Li pLarecet dail} 
(Dai y Brenly 


n Canada. ly - 80,000, 
100,000, ;  Cunlan moré want ads than an 
newspaper in the world. 


[HE DaILy x TELPORAPH, Bt St. John, N. B., 4 the : 
want ad medium of the maritime 

ci ion and most, up-to-date = rots 
Eastern Canada. Want ads one cent a word; ~ 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


f—,HE Montreal DaILy StTaR carries more Want 

advertisements than all other Sentrent 
dailies combinea. The FamiLy Heratp A 
WEEKLY STAR more Want pedvestiocmonthe 
than any other weekly paper paper in Canada. 


RE Toronto DAILY STAR. STAR. is necessary to any 
advertiser who wants to cover the Toronto 
field. Carries more - general ’ 


than any other Toronto PRS sworn daly ad 
average circulation, , August, 


N Mon Sept. 19, 2, 19, 2.380 letters were drop; 
Orn fas Eveine tele RAM box in sated 
Want Pind siemens Taipin shows that peopl 
EGRAM ads and the ads bi 4 
The “Business Chances” column shoul } 
by eve en manufacturer who is lookin 
for a representative. The al 
TELEGRAM ris Sienels 's greatest Want ad Medi 


Hy Winnipeg FREE PreEss gptetes mo 
“Want” advertisements than 
nada pei ee advert me 
tained in all the —- 
papers published om the Canadian North 
m Contlned Moreover, the FREE PRESS car 
ries a larger volume of neral advertising’ 
than any other daily raper in the Dominion, 
Namber of paid ‘Want ads” published in April, 
39,984; in May, 39,180. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
TS HE Victoria CoLontst covers the entire prov- 
mbia (branch office it; 
Vancouver). 


ince of British Colu ; 
More “WANT” ads appear in the’ 

Bapday () OLONIST than in any other paper Sank ‘ 
of Le alae cent a word each issue. ft 
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Special Issue 


Printers’ Inx for October 26, 1904—Press da 
trust companies in the United States for the pie « 
Little Schoolmaster. It will deal with bank angi, 
picked names, added to the regular issue, thusiiki 
years ago, Printers’ Inx issued its first Special lah 
interesting numbers ever published. The issu 
almost every week. This circumstance is me 
ing is a factorin business’ which has come 
which some banks are doing and: how bank 2 
and volume. You have also observed how} 
notable element among the recognized factots 
and practical, is bound to develop to larger 
contain matter of such practical nature that# 
tising in newspapers and magazines. It ist 
best newspapers and periodicals in the cou 
your publication as one that goes to thrifty 
which bank publicity would bring the best 
it to the attention of banks everywhere whi 
considered. This suggestion deserves your f 


PRESS DAY, ( 


20 cents a line; $3 one inch; $10mm 
For advertisements in specified position, if 
Five per cent discount may bed 
To secure space in this i 


CHAS. J. ZINGG, Business Manager, - | 
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eio Banks »and 
panies. 





iietober 19—will be a special issue to the banks and 


1€ pie of inviting them to become subscribers to the 


ik ¢ 


ancial advertising. It will be mailed to 19,374 
king a total issue of over 32,000 copies. Two 
ng edition and it proved to be one of the most 


dugh now out of print, is still called for by banks 


bd because it shows the facts that bank advertis- 
y. You have noticed the excellent advertising 
st company advertising is growing in quality 
advertising and banking by mail is becoming a 
odern commercial life. The idea, being sound 
ions every year. The above special issue will 


#@pped it will convert many more banks to adver- 


deemed of interest to invite a number of the 
D be represented in this issue. If you consider 
yell-to-do people, which would likely bé one in 

then you have here an opportunity to bring 

cannot have otherwise—low cost and quality 
tention. : 


OBER 19, 1904. 


RATES: 


page; $20 half page; $40 whole page. 
i@p double of the above quoted prices is charged. 


check is sent with order and copy. 


8 at once with order and copy 


- = « 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, five dollars a year,inadvance. Tencentsa 
copy. Six dollars a hundred. Being prunes from 
stereotype plates it is always possible to supply 
back numbers if wanted in lots of 500 or more. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to thepage ($40). 

Yor specified ition selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, dounle price is demanded. All 
advertisements must be det in one week in 

vance. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come tohand one week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro rata. 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

Everything appearing as reading matter is in- 
serted f: 


Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year. 


Cuares J. ZinGG, 
Publisher, 
Business Manager and Managing Editor. 
OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears,50-52 Ludgate Hill,EC 


NEW YORK, OCT. 12, 1904. 
THE SPECIALIZED PRESS. 


This issue of Printers’ INK 
goes to every publisher of a trade 
or technical journal in the United 
States and Canada, as well as to 
many advertisers who regularly 
use space in such publications, It 
is said that the modern advertising 
problem per se is one of distribu- 
tion. The retailer employs adver- 
tising to bring people to his store 
and distribute merchandise at the 
least .charge for the middleman’s 
service, while the manufacturer 
and jobber employ it to. distribute 
to the retailer, incidentally helping 
him to create prestige for certain 
brands by general advertising to 
the consumer. Formerly adver- 
tising was a bait and a lure to at- 
tract trade, without much refer- 
ence to a broad plan of distribu- 
tion. But to day unless advertis- 
ing and distribution are made syn- 
onymous neither are profitable or 
permanent. 

* * * 


The trade, technical and profes- 
sional press—the Specialized Press, 
as it has been called by a deep 
student of this field of journalism 
—is a link in the chain of distribu- 
tive machinery that cannot be dis- 
pensed with in any concerted ad- 
vertising system, Where the manu- 
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facturer can afford but one form 
of advertising for his product, the 
trade paper is least costly and most 
productive over a wide area, for 
through it he cultivates the retailer 
and avails himself of the retail dis- 
tributive machinery. Where a 
manufacturer finds himself in po- 
sition to use general mediums, ad- 
vertising his product to the con- 
sumer, the trade journal bridges 
the gap between the factory and 
the store, making general advertis- 
ing far more productive than when 
an attempt is made to blindly force 
goods upon the retailer, Trade 
journals also serve the purpose of 
traveling salesmen to the manufac- 
turer whose proposition will not 
permit an organized selling corps, 
and by their wise use such a man- 
ufacturer can avail himself of the 
traveling salesmen of evety whole- 
saler who distributes goods in his 
field. With a good deal of insight, 
the publisher of one large New 
York trade journal points out that 
the specialized press is really a 
concentrated form of advertising 
to the consumer, for nowadays the 
retailer is omnipotent in distribu- 
tion, determining what the manu- 
facturer shall make and the im- 
porter bring from foreign coun- 
tries, 
* * 

Printers’ INK has always given 
a share of attention to the trade 
press, and to trade journal adver- 
tising. From time to time, well- 
known technical journals are taken 
up and analyzed with reference to 
their advertising value, and there 
are constantly being printed in 
these pages articles dealing with 
trade journal publicity. Methods 
in this half-developed field are dis- 
cussed, and the problems of copy, 
illustrations, supplementary litera- 
ture and follow-up systems treated 
from the standpoint of somebody 
who is actually doing the thing— 
not theorizing about it. As a con- 
sequence, Printers’ INK can be 
made a valuable weapon in the 
arsenal of the trade journal pub- 
lisher who is trying to educate his 
advertisers. The attitude of such a 
publisher toward advertisers is the 
most direct index to his sincerity, 
to his hold upon readers, and to 
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the worth of his publication for 
the manufacturer. Every trade 
journal that is of value to the ad- 
vertiser does some _ promotion 
work, and earnestly seeks to 
make advertising productive. The 
“scheme” trade paper, on the con- 
trary, is not distinguished for mis- 
sionary work, but is content with 
such advertising as it can get by 
sufferance. The best form of pro- 
motion is the preparation of copy 
for actual advertisers, but this is 
often expensive, and does not reach 
the prospective advertiser at all. 
Every publisher of a live trade 
journal should have a list of “pros- 
pects” to work upon. No system 
of correspondence, personal solici- 
tation or mail literature will work 
on such a list so inexpensively, 
persistently and effectively as 
Printers’ INK, coming week after 
week, bringing pertinent informa- 
tion based on good business sense, 
and hammering at the leading idea 
ceaselessly. For this reason the 
special subscription rates now of- 
fered by Printers’ INK should in- 
terest every publisher of a special- 
ized journal. 

* * * 

Some time ago an English liter- 
ary critic pointed out that, while 
the United States stands far be- 
hind Europe in poetry, history, 
drama, science and the novel, we 
are well to the front in producing 
books dealing with economics, me- 
chanics and _ technical subjects. 
These works reflect our mehanical 
genius and industrial activity. No 
nation excels us in them. 

The portion of American techni- 
cal literature embodied in bound 
books is only a mere fraction of 
the whole output, however. By 
far the greatest mass of technical 
information is published in our 
trade and technical journals. In 
fact, only a small fraction of this 
information can be printed in per- 
manent books. Trade information 
is live news, and must be published 
quickly. It is also as perishable 
as news. What is published this 
week will be stale next month. 
Because we have facilities for dis- 
tributing information very quickly 
our manufactures thrive, and we 
are probably making faster indus- 
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trial progress than any of the 
older nations, 
* * ® 

The 1904 issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory lists 1,455 
publications covering a_ technical 
field of some sort, and 351 jour- 
nals devoted to law, medicine and 
kindred subjects, which are of 
much the same character in their 
circulation. There are of papers 
devoted to Commerce and Finance 
174, Insurance 84, Advertising 26, 
Architecture and Building 52, Em- 
broidery, Art and Decorating 25, 
Auctions 1, Baking and Confec- 
tionery 15, Barbers 6, Books, 
Newspapers and Publishing 25, 
Brewing and the Wine Trade 38, 
Brick, Stone and Cement 11, 
Broom-making 4, Building Loan 6, 
Butchering, Canning and Sea Food 
14, Carpentry, Coopering and 
Woodenware 7, Carriages and Au- 
tomobiles 24, Clothing and Fur- 
nishing 22, Coal, Gas, Water and 
Petroleum 17, Cordage 1, Cotton 
and Wool Trade 14, Pottery and 
Glass 7, Catering and Culinary 7, 
Police, Fire Service and Municipal 
15, Distributing 2, Drugs, Paints 
and Soap 50, Dry Goods and Tex- 
tiles 33, Electricity 26, Engineering 
38, Exporfing 8, Fairs and Conven- 
tions 5, Fashions, Millinery and 
Dressmaking 30, Fertilizer 1, Fruit 
Trade 7, Furniture, Carpets, Wall 
Paper 21, Grain and Hops 12, 
Grocery 36, Hats and Furs 8, Black- 
smithing 4, Hotels 24, Refrigera- 
tion 3, Inventions and Patents 6, 
Tron, Hardware and Machinery 70, 
Jewelry Watchmaking and Optical 
Goods 13, Laundry 4, Leather, 
Shoes, Harness and Trunks 22, 
Lumber 23, Shipping 14, Matches 
1, Mercantile and Manufacturing 
77, Milk and Egg Trade 3, Milling 
12, Mining 73, Naval Stores 2, 
Paper, Printing, Bookbinding, En- 
graving, Electrotyping and Lith- 
ography 32, Stenography and 
Typewriting 12, Photography 23, 
Plumbing and Heating 5, Rail- 
roads 37, Real Estate and Immi- 
gration 35, Rubber 3, Sewing Ma- 
chines 2, Shipbuilding 3, Street 
Railways 6, Sugar and Rice 11, 
Telegraph and Telephone 8, 
Threshing Machinery 3, Tobacco 
16, Transportation and Traveling 








19, Undertaking and Cemeteries 8, 
Window Dressing 2. 
* a 


The professional press includes 
205 journals devoted to Medicine 
and Surgery, 70 to Law, 38 to 
Sanitation and Hygiene, 21 to Den- 
tistry, 10 to Osteopathy, 4 to Nurs- 
ing and 3 to Veterinary Medicine 
and Surgery. 

Of the trade and technical jour- 
nals there are exactly 500 that are 
not known to have as much as 
1,000 copies circulation per issue, 
while of the professional journals 
141 are credited with less than 
1,000. It is said, however, that 
some very useful papers in these 
fields, bringing results to advertis- 
ers and profit to their publishers, 
do not reach an average issue of 
1,000 copies, which in the maga- 
zine and newspaper, field is regard- 
ed as the advertiser’s unit of value. 


Tue Shaw-Torrey Company, 
Ltd. of Grand Rapids have opened 
an office in Cleveland, located at 
1123 in the Williamson Building. 

Wholesalers and manu- 
facturers who make it a 
practice to assist their re- 
tailers with proper adver- 
tising matter, can spend a 
part of their appropria- 
tion for that'purpose to 
no greater advantage 
than have them _ read 
PrinTeErRS’ INx, the week- 
ly journal that teaches 
advertising and selling 
methods. Large firms 
who wish to subscribe to 
the Little Schoolmaster 
for the benefit of the 
small merchants who 
handle their goods, are 
invited to obtain the 
special club rates now in 


force until December 31, 


1904. 
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Tue ladies of a church in Brad- 
ford, Pa., are preparing to give a 
Presidential party just before elec- 
tion. On the final night a ball is 
to be held, preceded by a local and 
national display of advertisements, 
thrown on a large curtain by stere- 
optican. A letter from the pastor 
to general advertisers announces 
that their ads from the magazines 
will be exhibited for $2.50 each. 
The church js named, appropriate- 
ly, the Church of Eternal Hope. 





THE average daily circulation of 
the “Clover Leaf” papers for Aug- 
ust was 194,192, according to a re- 
cent statement from Mr. Butler’s 
office. The Minneapolis Daily News 
had 13,866, St. Paul Daily News 
36,460, Omaha Daily News 41,945, 
Des Moines Daily News 41,748 and 
Kansas City World 60,173. Four 
of the “Clover Leaf” papers are in 
the Roll of Honor. The Minne- 
apolis Daily News has just com- 
pleted its first year. 

THE announcement in the Oc- 
tober number of Everybody's Mag- 
azine, that the edition of that num- 
ber was 550,000 copies, tells a story 
unparalleled in magazine history. 
The first issue of Everybody's 
Magazine under the new manage- 
ment, June, 1903, was 150,000 cop- 
ies; one year thereafter the edition 
was 275,000. And the magazine 
world congratulated the publishers 
on their unprecedented success. But 
this was only a beginning. The 
quality of the magazine was as yet 
unknown to thousands. The July 
number appeared and a great 
stroke of generalship was apparent. 
A gfeat financier had been induced 
to write a series of articles on 
a topic of absorbing interest. 
Through “Frenzied Finance” the 
ear of the American public was se- 
cured, and 550,000 copies of the 
October number was the result. 
An increase in circulation of 100,- 
000 copies in a year is a handsome 
showing, but an increase of 300,- 
000 in twelve months is an achieve- 
ment that has not been equaled. 
And the publishers affirm that 
every sign points to a continued 
increase until the million mark is 
reached and passed, 
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Die Deutsche Hausfrau is a new 
magazine that might be called the 
“German-American Ladies’ Home 
Journal.” Issued by the Herold 
Company, Milwaukee, it will ap- 
pear monthly, with twenty pages of 
matter interesting to housewives 
who read German, and a handsome 
colored cover. 


Tue statement of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, made on a 
poster, that 25,000 persons are 
killed or injured daily in the 
United States, was recently ques- 
tioned in Printers’ INK. Florien 
C. Fry, agent of that company at 
Indianapolis, submits in proof of 
the accuracy of this statement some 
figures from the last census, show- 
ing that 10,000,000 accidents happen 
every year in this country, result- 
ing fatally in 58,000 cases, depriv- 
ing 100,000 people of hands, arms, 
feet or legs, and disabling 65,000 
others for life. Accidents happen 
every year to 12,000 people in every 
100,000. The Travelers’ records 
show that one policy in every eight 
shows a loss, 


The handsome Frank 
Presbrey says that no ad- 
vertising man can be up 
to date unless he reads 


PrinTERS INK every 
week. The Little School- 
master is just as_ useful 
and practical for plain 
men. Until December 
31, 1904, the annual sub- 
scription price is reduced 
to TWO DOLLARS and at 
that price one may sub- 
scribe for any number of 
years desired, or likewise 
extend present subscrip- 
tions from the time of 
their expiration, provided 
order and check are sent 
in within the time speci- 


fied, 
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The advertiser who, a dozen 
years ago, ran a business card in 
the trade journals representing his 
field, simply to keep his name be- 
fore the public and to support the 
recognized organs of his trade, has 
learned to regard advertising as a 
real business force, and now ex- 
pects it to pay directly or indirect- 
iy. At the same time, if left to 
his own devices, he is prone to 
advertise in a half-hearted slip- 
shod manner, running the same 
copy week after week and month 
after mcnth and still except re- 
turns in proportion to the expendi- 
ture. 

Therefore the far-sighted pub- 
lisher is now doing everything to 
help his advertisers to get results 
and he takes upon himself, in rare 
instances, the entire expense and 
the responsibility for the copy of 
his patrons. He not only prepares 
copy for them, but insists that the 
advertisements shall be changed 
frequently, and presenting some 
new phase of the business or prod- 
uct advertised, in each. 

The ad writing service of the 
Hill Publishing Co., was inaugu- 
rated on a small scale some five or 
six years ago—it really began before 
that, when Mr. Hill, then Presi- 
dent of the American Machinist 
Press, became dissatisfied with the 
style of advertising which one of 
his advertisers was using and took 
upon himself the preparation of 
that advertiser’s copy. He made 
it so much better than it had ever 
been before that it attracted the at- 
tention of other advertisers, and he 
soon found that he must either 
make a regular business of pre- 
paring copy for his advertisers or 
drop the matter entirely. After 
determining to continue the ser- 
vice and to make it all that it 
should be, he assigned the work to 
a high-salaried man familiar with 
the various machines advertised 
in the American Machinist, and 
announced that any yearly adver- 
tiser who desired the _ service 
would be welcome to it without 
charge. 

In a_ short time, so many 
of the advertisers asked for 
this service, that it became-neces- 
sary to add another man to the 
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staff, and now, after a period of 
six years, this publisher, who 
meantime has purchased Power, 
the monthly steam engineering pa- 
per, employs four trained writers 
and an artist. It is impossible to 
say just how much of the increas- 
ed business in these two papers 1s 
due to the ad writing service. 

The principal reason for the suc- 
cess of this department, lies in the 
fact that its members are well in- 
formed as to the things they write 
about, and, never being called upon 
to write on other subjects, are able 
to give their entire time and atten- 
tion to the lines represented by the 
papers on which they are employ- 
ed. They do not write a line about 
anything until they have studied 
the proposition thoroughly and dis- 
covered which are the strong 
points to be featured. In addition 
to their own wide knowledge, they 
have the assistance of one of the 
largest technical libraries in the 
country, and the privilege of con- 
sulting the editorial staffs of their 
papers when they, themselves, lack 
the necessary informaticn, 

Such an organization as this has 
something to offer to an advertiser 
which is not to be had from any 
advertising agency, at any price. 

‘this department has been of 
very material assistance to its ad- 
vertising solicitors by furnishing 
them with copy for possible adver- 
tisers, thus enabling them to pre- 
sent, sometimes upon their first 
call, a carefully conceived plan for 
a systematic campaign of advertis- 
ing together with the necessary 
copy to carry it out in the papers, 
through the production of good 
copy. Most of us know the feeling 
of a new advertiser when ap- 
proached by the solicitor; he may 
wish to advertise, but advertising 
is, to him, an unknown quantity, 
and he is likely to be quite as much 
concerned about the presentation 
of his product in advertisements 
as about the expense. In his 
mind’s*eye he sees only column 
after column of blank space which 
he must use to the best advantage 
in order to make it pay, and he 
knows beforehand that if he pre- 
pares the copy himself there will 
be a few efforts of decidedly doubt- 
ful value, after which he will find 
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it much ‘easier to say. “repeat last 
ad” and go on in that way to the 
end of a profitless chapter. 

‘The solicitor who goes to him 
with good copy in hand and a 
proposition to assume all his 
worries except the payment of the 
bills, without any additional charge 
over the price ot his space, certain- 
ly has the advantage of solicitors 
not so equipped. 

As some of the results of this 
service, the papers referred to are 
making their advertising pages 
more attractive, and, best of all, 
are producing results. 

In fact, it has not been uncom- 
mon for advertisers to withdraw 
their patronage entirely from pa- 
pers which do. not offer such as- 
sistance and make no attempt to 
produce results beyond the print- 
ing of whatever copy the advertis- 
er himself may be pleased to fur- 
nish in order to take larger spaces 
in these papers. Largely through 
this service, the American Machin- 
ist and Power have been enabled 
to cut off commissions to adver- 
tising agents without any appreci- 
able loss of business, employing as 
solicitors, men of exceptional intel- 
ligence in their particular lines, 
who, because of their knowledge 
of advertising, can be of real ser- 
vice to their patrons as well as to 
the papers which ve represent, 


Supposing you havea 
number of bright clerks, 
the kind that is clearly 
above the average, pre- 
sent each a year’s sub- 


scription to PRINTERS’ 
Ink and watch the in- 
vestment grow for your 
own benefit. It will cost 
you Two Dollars for each, 
if you order less than 
ten subscriptions; if you 
have a string of ten or 
more, a special club rate 
will be offered, Write 


now, 
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os ion, th is hardl d 
WHAT: eA ONS that he would be able to” decide 


pretty clearly. 

What facts ought to be ascertained be- It might be supposed by the above that 
fore being competent to convey to an ad- if all Schenectady, except the Gazette 
vertiser such an answer as he is entitled office, were destroyed by an earthquake, 
to receive to the question, ‘‘ What is the} and the Gazette should issue, next morn- 
circulation of the paper under consider-\ ing, an exclusive account of the catas- 
ation ? trophe and sell a quarter of a million 

PRINTERS’ INK invites communi- pone <_ Liecty would or Re Di- 

F * : rectory of the 250,000 names of buyers, 
cations on the subject expressed in for that one day, and an advertiser ought 
the sentence printed above, and] to be thereby convinced that the circu- 
will award a sterling silver sugar-] lation of the Gazette is 250,000 copies. 
bowl to the writer whose answer Jcersy 4 this is — — Mr. Liecty 
appears to be most generally ac- rer By > ms ari ign 
ceptable to newspaper men. A Mr. B. S. Barrett, well known to 
tea-pot, cream-pitcher and salver,} many old newspaper men and old ad- 
all of sterling silver, will be added} vertisers as well, writes to say: 
to the sugar bowl award if the The greeter sumher, of qapatry 
. . 2 weeklies, and even dailies, have a 
winner can induce the American limited circulation. Their field is 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- necessarily circumscribed, and they 
tion, in convention assembled, to omen coi pay. coe it. gare - 

: andicapped by these conditions. It 
a! and accept the conclusion is fair to estimate that more than 
expressed. half of the country papers have a 
circulation of less than a thousand. 
Many do not even have five hun- 
dred, but they are under just as 
heavy expense, barring the trifling 
additional cost of the paper, as 
though their circulation were twice 
or thrice as muth as it is, and if 
they do not get as much for their 
advertising as the paper of larger 
circulation they will be doing busi- 
ness at a loss. Hence the necessity 
of either keeping their circulation 
secret or boldly stating that it is 
greater than it actually is. 

Suppose for instance, that you 
fix on ten cents per inch, per 
peaned ist ener vt a_ base. 
‘ins iat wou e approximate n 
- Mr. George O. Gover, writing from inch for the pt or proontighs Tap 
the office of The Farmers’ and Planters’ column. For, say, twenty columns 
Guide, of Baltimore, Sept. 29th, says: this would give a revenue of $2,000 

The actual number of papers a year for the paper of 1,000 cir- 
placed in the hands of readers con- culation. But the same rate for the 
stitutes the circulation of a paper. aper of only 300 circulation would 

Mr. Gover does not indicate how he om cad in only $600. What paper 
would ascertain whether the person who could exist on that sum, even if 
had the paper placed in his hands did supplemented by the moiety for 
or did not become a reader, or if two subscriptions, many of which are 
papers bought by one reader would paid in turnips nes j potatoes? 
count as two or only as one, or if seven It is evident that here are diverg- 
persons in one family took at different ent interests. The advertiser wants 
times the same paper in hand and read to know the actual circulation, and 
it, whether that would count one or the publisher wants to conceal it, 
seven on the paper’s circulation. If a and in both cases the consideration 
man who had read a paper should buy is a pecuniary one. 
an extra copy for the purpose, not of Don’t try to learn their circula- 
reading it, but of filing it away because tion. Let it be an unknown quan- 
it contained some statistics he wished to tity. Their rates are not based on 
preserve, would that copy count as cir- their circulation, but on their ne- 
culation? or, ought it to be excluded cessities. The poor editor has my 
from the count? profound sympathies. I used to be 

* * ° one myself, and I know whereof I 














In last week’s issue space was given 
to a form of preamble and resolution in- 
tended to convey an answer to the in- 
quiry printed above. It assumed that 
circulation is but one of several quali- 
ties or characteristics that give adver- 
age value to a newspaper; but that it 
is the only quality capable of being 
ascertained with certainty and so stated 
that he that hears the announcement 
will absorb precisely the information 
that he that gives it purports to convey. 

Many other views have been express- 
ed, some of which are reproduced for 
the delectation of readers, 

* * * 


Mr. A. N. Liecty, secretary and man- speak. 
ager of the Schenectady, N. Y., Ga- It is among the possibilities that 
zette, writes, Sept 24: ; even those publishers who show 
Answering your pa contained their books and lists may resort to a 
° 


in Printers’ InK a recent date, little adroit manipulation. 

as to what a man is entitled to As a rule, the plain statement of 
know of a newspapers’ circulation, the great majority as to their cir- 
before advertising in it, I should say culation may be accepted with as 
that he should know how many, implicit confidence as if it were 
who, and why, buy it, read it, and sworn to. In other words, their 
believe in it. If he gets this infor- word is just as good as their bond. 
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The conclusion to be reached, from 
what Mr. Barrett has said, is this: 
Don’t try to learn the circulation; if 


you do you'll get fooled. 
* * 


Mr. Wm. C. W. Durand of Pearson’s 
Magazine says the advertiser should as- 
certain: 

The number of complete and per- 
fect copies printed and the dis- 
tribution of same. 

By this it would appear that if the 
proprietors of Pearson's Magazine 
should decide to print two million copies, 
of their November issue, for instance, 
and after printing them should, for some 
reason, decide to sell the entire edition 
to the junk dealer, the advertiser, as- 
certaining these facts should be satisfied 
that the circulation of the Magazine is 
two million copies, and the Newspaper 
Directory issued for the purpose of in- 
structing advertisers would properly 
credit the magazine with two million 
circulation. 

* * * 

Mr. C. S. Sturgis of Mattoon, IIL, 
sors the advertiser ought to ascertain 
the 

total number of naid-in-advance sub- 
scribers—class of homes entered, 
amount of want-ads carried and 
its increase in circulation since its 
latest rating in a good reliable 
Newspaper Directory. 


It is to be wondered whether Mr. 
Sturgis would not get into deep water 
in attempting to convey the specified 
information concerning the circulation 
of, let us say, a mail-order journal that 
admits fully half its issue to be made 
up of sample copies, and claims, and 
proves by its patrons that the sample 
copy portion of its edition is the more 
valuable part of it. Some such papers 
get $2 or $3 a line for advertising, and 
their patrons find their advertising col- 
umns profitable. 

* * * 


Mr. Lowry Martin, assistant manager 
of the Sun-Light Publishing Co., of 
Corsicana, Tex., sends a statement cov- 
ering what he considers the necessary 
facts about the circulation of the Daily 
Sun. It is reproduced below: 


Sworn Statement—The State of 
Texas, County of Navarro. I, 
W. Bogy, a notary public in Corsi- 
cana, Texas, do solemnly swear that 
I appeared in person, at the office 
of the Sun-Light Publishing Com- 
any, where the Daily Sun is pub- 
fished, and examined the books and 
mailing list of the circulation of 
said paper, and to the best of my 
knowledge do solemnly swear that 
the books and mailing list of said 
paper prove a guaranteed circulation 
of ent 4 issue of 1,013 bona fide sub- 
scribers. In testimony whereof I 
herewith set my hand and seal, this 
7th day of September, 1904, S. 
Bogy, lectacy Public in and for 


the 
Ww. 
Navarro County, Texas. 


It. will be noted that the above is a 
“sworn statement,” that the paper’s cir- 


culation consists “of, 1,013 bona fide 
subscribers,” and that is the “guaranteed 
circulation of each issue,” The state- 
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ment fails to specify whether by each 
issue the notary public satisfied himself 
for the period of two days, two weeks, 
two months, or for all time past and all 
time to come as well. This statement 
must have been thought by Mr. Martin 
to be good: enough for anybody; but 
is it in fact convincing? What would 
happen to that notary public if it should 
be proved that of the edition of 1,013 
cpies only 1,011 went to subscribers, 
and two were smirched by friends of 
the editor who never subscribe for the 
paper? 
* * * 
Mr. O. H. Kegelman, an advertising 
agent, writes a second time to say: 

The quantity of circulation is the 
number of people that the paper 
will reach. Whether the actual sub- 
scriber or the second or ninth per- 
son that. reads the same copy; not 
the number of copies printed or 
even the number of copies sold, 
To know the circulation of a given 
paper is not merely to know how 
many onpite it may print, and prob- 
ably sell to a wall paper fallory, 
‘but to know the quantity and qual- 
ity, i. e., the power the paper has 
to sell a given article. 

Doubtless Mr. Kegelman states it 
about right, if it were possible to learn 
so much; but is it? And if possible to 
know it is it possible to state the knowl- 
edge in such a way as to carry conviction 
that the person stating it knows what 
he is talking about and can prove the 
accuracy of his conclusions. How for 
instance would Mr. Kegelman set down 
the comparative circulations of the 
Tribune and the Herald in a table pur- 

rting to give the circulations of the 

ew York dailies? 
* * 7 


Mr. L. Oppenheimer writing from a 
San Francisco advertising agency says: 

In stating the circulation of a 
paper, a knowledge of the following 
facts about the paper under con- 
sideration would seem to be essen- 
tial. 

I. Paid Circulation: 1. Delivered 
by Carriers. 2. Mailed to subscrib- 
ers. 3. Sold over counter; in 
branch offices; in newsstands; 
through news companies out of the 
city. 4. Sold on the street. ‘ 

TI. npaid Circulation: 1. City 
exchanges, city advertisers copies 
(deduct all foreign advertisers’ cop- 
jes mailed, and outside exchanges). 
2. Given to libraries, reading rooms, 
institutions, etc., or any other place 
within city or suburbs and there 
read or kept on file. : 

A total of all perfect copies dis- 
tributed under the above classifi- 
cation will give the proper answer 
to an advertisers’ question, ‘‘What 
is the circulation of the paper?” 
These facts ought to be soatty de- 
termined from a newspaper’s books 
and records. x 

In explanation it may be said: 

Bona-fide paid circulation is cer- 
tainly circulation from every point 
of view. Any one who cares suffi- 
ciently for a paper to buy is a 
desirable personage for the advertis- 
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er to reach, Even though a part 
of such paid circulation is out of 
the city of publication, such circu- 
lation properly should count as 
every foreign subscribers have in- 
terests of some sort in the city 
where the paper under consideration 
is published and probably visits it 
at various intervals of time. 

On the other hand there is cer- 
tain free circulation that is just 
as desirable for the advertiser as 
paid circulation; i. e. free circula- 
tion in the city and suburbs, for 
such free circulation reaches people 
just as good for the advertiser as 
aid circulation. A man or woman 
sedi as much interest in the fresh 
morning or evening paper if it is 
free or paid. At Test such circu- 
lation is small, being confined to 
eity advertisers, libraries, etc. 

On the other hand, free “foreign” 
circulation is properly deducted be- 
cause it is of no value to the ad- 
vertiser; such papers being mailed 
for two purposes. 1. To foreign 
advertisers or advertising agencies 
to check ‘“‘foreizn” advertising, or, 
(2) in exchange for copies of a 
paper in other cities for editorial 
clipping. In the former case there 
is no interest in the advertisement, 
it being simply a matter of checking 
probably a great number of papers; 
in the latter case there is no edi- 
torial interest in the advertising. 

If an advertiser desires to know 
more details than simply ‘“‘circula- 
tion” it is proper to give him fol- 
lowing distribution of circulation; 


the value to the advertiser being 
in the order of classification. In 
the classifications below there is no 
distinction between paid and free 
circulation so long as the circula- 
tion conforms to regulations above. 
_L. City Circulation: All circula- 
tion in city limits. 

II. Suburban Circulation or Cir- 
culation in Tributary Territory: 
This to be circulation strictly in 
places recognized as suburbs or city 
where paper is published must be 
the natural and only Trading Cen- 
ter for “Tributary” territory. 

III. Foreign Circulation: All cir- 
culation not in first two classes, but 
properly “circulation.” 

Supposing Mr. Oppenheimer to be 
possessed of all the facts he specifies in 
the case of everyone of the about 4,000 
American Newspapers that are said to 
print less than 100 copies each issue, 
and. supposing further that, being an ‘ad- 
vertising agent, he wished to convey to 
an advertiser the information he _ pos- 
sesses; Printers’ INK would be glad 
to be told just how he would go about 
doing it without devoting a typewritten 
letter-sheet page to each paper. Would 
not the sentence, “Its average output 
for the past year has been less than 100 
copies each issue,” be more satisfactory 
than all the detail proposed? 


A PACKET of envelope fillers from the 
Weekly Live Stock Report, Chicago, 
shows that this paper keeps its advan- 
tages as an advertising medium con- 
stantly before those with whom it’ comes 
into correspondence. 








Is the Subscription Price 
of Printers’ Ink - 


Too High? 


The Little Schoolmaster has often been assured 
that FivE Do.uars a year is too high a price for the 
average subscriber. It is argued that PrinTERS’ INK 
could gain subscribers in larger numbers were the 
price reduced. Some even argue that a reduction 
should take place as a matter of duty, to secure the 
paper a wider and more popular circulation. 

I wish every subscriber of PRintERS’ Ink would 
write me a letter on this question—short, but 
weighty with sense and reasons, 

I will consider it a favor from you. 


Will you do it? 
CHAS. J. ZINGG, 


Managing Editor, 


10 Spruce St., New York City, 
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THE RAND DRILL COM- 
PANY, NEW YORK. 


What to advertise is often a 
more important consideration with 
a manufacturer of tools and ma- 
chinery than how to advertise. ‘lhe 
large number of articles made by 
many companies, and the far larger 
number of people who use them, 
renders a complete campaign, coy- 
ering everything and everybody, 
quite out of the question, Adver- 
tising thus comes down to selec- 
tion of specific articles, and a wise 
exploitation of them to the clientele 
that will give the best returns. 

Such a proposition confronts the 
Rand Drill Company, of New 
York. This word “Rand” is said 
to be synonymous with rock drills 
and mining machinery, for the 
company has been making such ap- 
paratus the past thirty-tve years. 
Rand drills are used in South 
Africa and China, in Alaska, Si- 
beria and Australia. Their “chug- 
chug-chug-chugging” voices are 


raised on Broadway, in the heart 
of the business district, and in 
every place, civilized or uncivilized, 


where there is boring and blasting 
to be done. This company also 
makes riveting machinery, pumps, 
hoisting apparatus, wood borers, 
chippers and compressed air tools. 
Every factory uses some Rand im- 
plements, if not in manufacturing, 
then for repair purposes. Con- 
tractors, shipbuilders, brewers, car 
builders, leather manufacturers, 
structural iron firms.and factories 
all over the world are comprised 
in its clientele. The advertising 
problem is to reach as many of 
these as may be with the least 
waste of energy. It is impossible 
to reach all. The cost would be 
too great. 

“Until this year the company did 
most of its advertising through an 
agency,” said P. F, Kobbé, Jr., the 
advertising manager, at the com- 
pany’s offices, 128 Broadway. “Con- 
sequently, the bulk of the expendi- 
ture went into trade journals, as 
few advertising agencies can send 
out effective literature for a line 
like ours. It is more than should 
be expected of them, considering 
the number of trades we can in- 
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terest, and the technical nature of 
the machinery. Advertising by 
means of literature must be devised 
by someone who knows the people. 
While we now advertise regularly 
in about thirty-five trade papers, 
this advertising is supplemented 
with folders and mailing cards. 
The best results for our goods are 
secured by trade papers, literature 
and traveling salesmen, working 
in combination, Our list of papers 
includes such important mediums 
as the American Machinist, Iron 
Age, Enginecring News, Engineer- 
ing Record, Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, Railway Age. Rail- 
road Gazette, Iron Trade Review 
and others. Advertising is confin- 
ed to this country, as our foreign 
agents cover their own fields, All 
our trade journal ads are keyea, 
but this does not show results, as 
we seek chiefly general publicity 
for specific tools, A distinct style 
of copy is used. The mass of 
trade paper advertising is in black 
display, so we try to print some- 
thing light for the sake of con- 
trast, with plenty of white space, 
yet solid and prosperous looking. 
This effect has been secured by 
specially designed borders, and top 
and bottom pieces, photographed 
from bas-reliefs. In all the thirty- 
five trade papers on our list there 
are hardly any of the same size 
page. Some of these days trade 
journal publishers will realize that 
a standard page helps the adver- 
tiser and brings more advertising. 
These borders and top pieces are 
made in a dozen different widths, 
and can be adjusted to single col- 
umn, double column, full page or 
any width of ad, or any depth. The 
design serves as a sort of earmark 
for our advertising in all papers, 
and gives the publicity homogen- 
eity. Text matter, set in eight 
point old style with very little dis- 
play, is brief and endeavors to say 
something new. There is an im- 
portant news element with so var- 
ied a line of tools and machinery, 
in use all over the world. Matter 
is confined to statements of fact. 
We make few claims, for the com- 
pany is so well and favorably 
known that it is not necessary. 
For a smaller, newer company, 
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making a less extensive — line 
of tools, I should advocate strong 
claims, for they are educational. 
We think our own public has been 
educated, and only needs remind- 
ing. In addition to the regular list 
of trade papers we use others for 
short periods to reach certain 
trades with new articles. A new 
pump just marketed, for example, 
is being advertised in a side cam- 
paign of three months in the brew- 
ery papers. This pump is valuable 
to any concern that needs lots of 
water. Breweries vse water in 
great quantities, and usually have 
antiquated pumps, so they have 
been selected as the class that will 
produce the best results on the 
small proportion of advertising we 
can devote to this device. Other 
supplementary campaigns are being 
carried on constantly in papers 
reaching cold storage people, etc. 
Our trade journal advertising is 
always directed to some definite 
clientele. 

“Literature is employed to re- 
mind a certain class that reads 
trade papers, or to arouse interest 
in some new tool, or to reach the 
small manufacturers who do not 
read a trade journal. There are 
some thousands of small foundry- 
men throughout the country, for 
instance, who do not find it worth 
while to take a trade journal. 
They are not particularly interested 
in the new methods treated therein, 
as their business is chiefly one of 
repairing and tinkering. Literature 
brings the best results from these 
men. I have just compiled a mail- 
ing list of 10,000 names, taken from 
our old sales books and salesmen’s 
reports. Several hundred good 
names were secured from coupons 
printed in our regular trade jour- 
nal ads, the writers asking to be 
put on our permanent mailing list, 
Other lists we purchase on specu- 
lation and try out, eliminating the 
dead ones. Postage costs heavily 
in mailing circulars, and the point 
is to cut off undesirable names. 
Careful censorship of a mailing 
list will result in saving enough 
to pay for considerable trade pa- 
per space. Mail literature takes 
the form of news where we can 
work it up in this shape. Some 


months ago a test of rock drills 
was held before the Mechanical 
Engineers’ Association at Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa. Our 
drills came out way ahead, though 
we knew nothing of the test until 
a copy of the Johannesburg Star, 
with a full report, was sent by our 


f 


South African agents. This re- 
port, covering a whole page in the 
paper, was reproduced as a circu- 
lar, important paragraphs being 
marked, and mailed to 20,000 min- 
ing men in this country. A very 
cheap form of circular was used, 
on. print paper, and only a staple 
held it together—no envelope, I 
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believe it wise to let people know 
just what they are getting in the 
way of mail literature. Tell on the 
outside what the thing is and send 
it under one cent postage. If you 
can’t interest a man for one cent 
you can’t interest him for two, or 
five, or even ten. Two weeks later 
a reminder of this report was sent 
to the same people. Mining men 
are interested in racing, many own- 
ing big stables, and this second 
folder took the form of a column 
of racing news, with the different 
competing drills entered as horses. 
With the report from South Africa 
came some dry technical tables 
which we believed would interest 
nobody, not even mining men. Sent 
out in the first place, they would 
unquestionably have gone into the 
waste basket. But these two folders 
produced a large number of in- 
quiries for the complete report, and 
now we are printing those tables 
for distribution. The _ interest 
worked up in this way could hardly 
have been created through trade 
paper advertising, as the matter 
was extensive, and would have 
consumed too much space. 

“Another example of mail liter- 
ature that produced good results 
was a simple mailing card cut in 
the form of our Imperial pneu- 
matic hammer. Several other man- 
ufacturers of pneumatic hammers 
have been conducting expensive 
lawsuits over infringements, and 
whenever a decision has been 
reached in one of these suits they 
have mailed full legal reports to 
the trade. Legal reports are long 
and prosy, as a rule, Our own 
hammers were not Involved in any 
way. Immediately after a period 
of decisions and legal reports we 
sent out our die-cut mailing card, 
with the simple statement that our 
pneumatic hammer attended to its 
business of knocking rivets, instead 
of taking a few months off to 
knock its esteemed contemporar- 
ies. Our salesmen find that this 
folder has been hung up in many 
of the shops they visit. 

“IT am interested in any method 
of reducing the cost of mail liter- 
ature without impairing its effec- 
tiveness. Large manufacturing 
houses in the machinery trade are 
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too lavish in their printing. Cata- 
logues cost enormous sums, but the 
expenditure is for gold leaf on the 
cover and fine leather bindings. 
These make an excellent impres- 
sion when the book is first seen, 
but a catalogue is like a dictionary 
—nothing more than a book of 
reference. No amount of gold leaf 
or morocco will persuade the man 
who doesn’t want it to keep it, 
while the cheapest form of cata- 
logue will be preserved when the 
recipient is buying tools and sup- 
plies every week. By cutting down 
cost on paper, binding and other 
items that add nothing to the use- 
fulness of the book, a great saving 
can be made, This principle ap- 
plies to literature. Here are two 
folders as an illustration. One was 
sent out by this company a year 
ago, and the second will go out in 
a few days. So far as paper and 
cuts are concerned there is a de- 
cided advantage in the second one, 
yet it cost only one-third as much 
as the first.. he saving was effect- 
ed on paper. Instead of paying 
for fancy stock to make a surface 
impression I went deeper into the 
principle of the thing and spent 
time evolving a convenient. ar- 
rangement of the articles shown. 
In last year’s circular for the same 
purpose the cuts and information 
were put together haphazard. In 
this year’s we have a connected 
story. Good advertising literature 
for machinery advertising is pro- 
duced by attention to such details 
as these—not by prodigal expendi- 
ture. You have an audience that 
is already interested, and need only 
tell the story briefly, pointedly and 
in a dignified way. Many of the 
factors of attraction necessary in 
general advertising can be ig- 
nored.” 


++. --—- 
Ancry votce (from top of stairway— 
“Verena, what did you let him in for? 
You know wg don’t allow _canvassers 
here!” Strange voice (in the hallway be- 
low)—“I am getting names for the blue- 
book, ma’am.” Changed voice—‘Ver- 
ena, show the gentleman into the parlor. 
I’ll_ be down in a moment.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


te 
THE WAY IT IS NOW. 


“T think I’ll go and hear Bishop Pot- 
ter to-day.” 

“Saloon, or church?”’—Atlanta Con- 
stitution, 
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TERSE TALK. 

It isn’t the big black type, the heavy 
border, the lavish display. It’s the ar- 
gument in the printed statement and 
the goods behind the argument that 
build business. “s 

Inspirations | are good things. But 
collar ’em quick and get ’em down in 
writing. They don’t usually come 
around the second time and wait for a 
hand- shake. | 

* * 

Don’t get ‘aaa feet because you can’t 
trace results from the first insertion. 
Repetition means effect, and effect spells 
pulling power. ‘“ 

“Glittering generalities” don’t always 

litter. x pe buying public want. to 
now the whys and wherefores, the ins 
and outs, jak the what’s-the-use-ness of 

proposition. Facts, 


our not 
i atmosphere! | 


facts; 


Consistency and persistency are a 
winning combination. 


The ad of yours that is funny enough 
to make a man laugh is generally weak 
enough to make him laugh. at you. 


Don’t make excuses for your claims. 
If your wares are good, sav so and 
stick to it. To inspire confidence, you 
must be confident. 

* * * 

Get down to your subject—fill up on 
it--bubble over with information about 
the goods you’re going to exploit— 
know wverviniels about them there is to 
know; result: copy that will convince. 

* . _ 


“Well, now; that’s downright clever!” 
you say, and ,pat yourself on the back 
in appreciation of your own wit. “Huh! 
That fellow’s trying to be funny and 
can’t!” is the mental comment of the 
people who read the ad. Better stick 
to plain talk, and leave “cleverness” 
to the circus man. 

Jerome P. FLEISHMAN. 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements two lines or more without displa 
20 —. a pepe ig soy oaagd in one 
week in advance. Display may 

be used if desired. 


WANTS. 


Ante Solar. all large towns, for a 
tative trade paper. Liberal com. 
AMERICAN HORSE OWNE Chicago. 


\ 7 ANTED—Canadian rebus or guessing let- 
ters, 1903-04, T. SILVERTHORN, Simcoe, 


WAktz -——A circulation manager for a daily 
with a circulation of 16,000. Wome 
give age and experience. Address “MW 

of Printers’ Ink. 


7 ERNALD’S NEWSPAPERMEN’S EXCHANGE, 
established 1898, represents com: mt work- 
ers in all an me me ag —_ for iklet. 368 
Main St., Springfield. 
R.NON-PRINTER ar RTISING MAN—Ever 
feel 8 a of a ore knowl- 
edge! “Co Me you wise. 
50c. EP A.8. "8 CARNELL: 16 167 W. 102d St., N.Y. 


AS 
ORE than 247,000 copies © edi- 
M tion of the World are sold ts pf 
York every day, Beats any two other papers. 
Newer aren advg. mgr. (30), practical ad 
le solicitor, executive, sure 
business getter, desires to manage adv 
for live Denlinetion. Highest new “d 
business re: “HIGH-GRAD DE,” care 


ORK WANTED Ad we writin 5 for medicinal 
ch drug propri 
elligent) cop copy fc ead meer - 


8, 
medicines forceful din 
SENTON. urnals, b’ 
ja BENT Room 62-51 Maiden sles 
a large nt 


GENTLEMAN controlli 
A pment handling a wing 


graders meters equi t, 
mercial f tones especi- 
grate would like to Coeaamniaate with 
has the placin: of large contracts. “C. 
Printers’ Ink. 
UBLISHER—Practic | man (under 40), with 
over 20 years’ experience in publi: line, 
o— hiy are With all all details of printing 
poniening basiness. is open for z propos tion 


7 Bags lication. “Fi LASS,” 
an ¢ Printers’ f 


VERY ADVERTISER and maiherter, dealer 
should read Lig WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 
rneed circulation of any 


MONTHLY. ab “orand 


who 
e A,” 


vertiser’s 

sdvertiaing Gurnel in 
ESTERN 

Ave,, Kansas City, Mo. 


I factory for rent. Two young men—prac- 

tical, experienced, knowing the business 
from devil to manager—want place on live news- 
paper seeking big immediate increase in“display 
advertising. With the right pan we Ny hao 
every desirable prospect. “I. “J, P., 


EXTRAORDINARY OPPO OPPORTUNITY— Ray 
growing village, 8 miles from Rochester; 
1,400 population now; only paper; six years old 
new, and village six years old. In a of 

y $500, and only half down; eee in fact- 
po busidings five here now. Add aoe DRUG - 
GIST,” Despatch, N. Y. Opportunity never 


[* AM Seabee fora bright, energetic adv. man 

solicit as well as design ads, covering an 

old-cotablished trade journal; also a good man 

for both ads and subs., as well as Li oy re 

for Philadelphia, Boston, I Pittsburg and St. Louis. 
Write, with details, to 

“BUSINESS,” 
Care Printers’ Ink. 


CUA YOUR INCOME—Establish a profit- 

le Mail-Order Business, at a trifling cost, 

by our bang Can be conducted eveni 
ware hours, Great opportunity for Advertising 
en. We furnish complete — catalogues, 


or 


stationery, advertising, etc., upplying mer- 
———. * orders — 7 Exes sro ge — 


mail-order goods. 
ag oN te. eHticAGo G0 BPECIALTY “Cc CO. “est. 
NY Ga oneal 
FOR THE PRINTER. 

F uu are not getting all the orders your 

terri “4! should produce, write us We can 
sh the means to oto eg e results you want 

if you m yu will ~ bn oh our adv: 


E, 8ST. ELMO LEWIS, Inc., 
518 alas Street, 
Philad hiladelphia, 


I had you are competent to fi to filla Makgrade busi- 
ness or technical ition, there are many 
opportunities on & ists which you would like 
to consid We have a unique system of s 
plying right men for right pieces and right 
places for right men. and hundreds of employers 
rely on us to fill all their responsible positions. 
Our booklets, which are free for the — tell 
all about our methods. Officers in 1 
HAPGOODS (Ine.), Brain Brokers, Suite bil. 
Broadway, New York. 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ify for reaay positions at & week and over, to 
write for free copy of m: = new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One —— fills $8,000 place, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500, The best 
Siting aw wher in New York owes his suc- 
cess within a ped months to my teachings. De- 
mand exceeds supp! IY 
n GRORGE H. POWELL, Advertising and Busi- 
ness Expert, 82 Temple Court, New York. 
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a OUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of abliity uae seek positions Potente 
and ad ma should use the classified co 
umns of PRiNtEns? INK, the business journal 4 
advertisers, published weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six words to the line, PRINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication in the United States. 


—_———_<«————— 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


5,000 FRESH NAMES N. Y. suane, $1. 


CLARK & CO., Kenmore, N. Y. 


ANUFACTURERS and mail-order dealers 
can “oe oe, high-grade names and 
addresses. a, A _— prices. GEM 
NOVELTY co. "St. Louis, Mt 


te 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


OR SALE—Daily and weekly in Dgnele. yd 
17,000, for $30,000, pays 20 per cent: f in 
terest in daily in Alabama city for $10, jon clear- 
ing $12% a week. Wri me for paying proposi- 
— B. J. ‘iINGSTON, Newspaper Broker, 
mn, 
> 


PRINTERS. 


Pea Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 


Neb., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 


HALF TONES. 
N®z ayers PER HALF-TONES. 
7bc.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered wh whee. cash “accompanies the order. 


id for 
KNOXY ALLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


PREMIUMS, 


RITE for information ing our pre- 
— and a ~~ Ee = 

D MFG. on bc) 30 Michigan 8t., Chicago. 

EI. LAB goods are trade builders. Thou 
sands of suggestive premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale deaiers in Fam and kindred 
lines. 500-page list = Illustrated ee, 
gone annually, issue now free. 
F. MYERS CO.. 46w. 48-60-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


PERIODICA ‘E PUBLICITY. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Cireu- 
lation 17,000(@@). 23 Broadway, New York. 
pit anna em anhaie sig 
INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 
OUR aoe CAN READ PEOPLE at a glance. 


ou 
WE CAN TEACH YOU to read people like open 
books—to know their characters, talents, strong 


weak points. 
TAKES ONLY TEN WEEKS and $10. Easy 
study and easy payments. We deliver the goods 


or refund. 
NU NONSENSE about our method. No palm- 
istry, ——a or —s Sans es. Based on physi- 


ol and a accepted got 
Ito TWENTY YEARS. Pupils all over 
world. Daly wes —— so far. Mention P. I. and 
sample pages will 
SCHOOL or HUMAN NATURE, 
Athe ens, (+a. 





R UBBER STAMPS. 


URSER STAMPS. oe ME youradaress and 
ie, W: postage e stamps, and I 
will ha, ou a Son Mine i Rubbe itamp. with pad, 
and my illustrated catalog of type nits ose 
paid. ORDER, 149 ‘Washington st St.. Chicag 
IMITATION N TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 
oe i Typewritten Le Letters of the hi pest 
i e furnish rie matching it 
tree’ as ‘Sam ha ‘tor stamp. SMITH PTG. C. mm 
Broadway, Toledo, Ohio. 
THE BIG THREE. 


HE ae vi? "8 Pog may et 
Of. 
the «Tubbotipe. r Ge; Clark's Royal Manifold 
Parchment,” $1 for 1 sheets, 84x11. Samples 
of “Thinner-yet” and «ees oe Parchment free. 


The “Ribbotipe” on trial, to id for 4 if on 
fetactory, CLARK & ZUGALLA, 100 Gold Bt., N-Y. 
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INDEX CARDS. 
NDEX CARDS, all kinds; send sample and get 
our prices fore ordering. THE BLAIR 
PRINTING CO., Cincinnati, O. 
PRINTING, 


Pros at reasonable prices. 
PRESS, Bethlehem, Pa, 


MERIT 


‘of small | soon yy (12x18 largest) 
Long Runs “ci cited fi for automatic feed 
-do K & SON, 5th, 

Shove Chestnut, wuleietat 


) Paget Headings and Ci and Circulars printed by 
special macwenery. ou order 5,000 or 
more, get our orders others can 
do as well. K NG. Side William St.. N.Y. 


DECORATED TED TIN BOXES, 


Ts appearance of a packs a postage ofttimes sells it. 
You cannot ee ne how beautifully tin 
boxes can be decorated and how cheap they are, 
until you get our samples and quotations. I ast 
year we made, ainone any other a. over 
ten million Cascaret boxes and five million vas- 
eline boxes and caps. Send for the tin desk re- 
minder called “ Do —— ” Tt is free; so are 
any —_ les you ma; re to see. 
ERICAN STOPPER COMPANY, 
11 Verona Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
on largest maker of Tin Boxes outside of the 
rust. 


> 


POSTAL CARDS, 


JRICES and samples of og cards 
STANDARD, 61 Ann Street, N. Y. 


> ad 


LUXURIOUS SMOKING, 


Pec MIXTURE is the — a grate 
Tobacco manufactured. perb 

blend of an and most carefully cclenhed lise 
and perfectly cured North Carolina leaf. 

nt, deliciously mild and never bites the the 
tongue. There is no Smoking Tobacco 
ured that can compare with it. Can’t be Pat 
from dealers—sold direct from factory to smok- 
er. Large Sample pene» for 10 cents in silver 
or stainps. Booklet and prices u req' 

FRENCH TOBACCO ep 
Statesville, N. ¢ 


Write 





HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DISTRIBUTING. 


I GUARANTEE any advertiser an honest, intel- 

ligzent nonnete-netee distribution of adver- 

aoe all the leading towns 

taces. Fourteen years’ 

me to pertect the best 

system and to hr a better service than can 

be secured direct or through any other agency. 
w rite f for full iculars. 

ILL A. MOLTON, 
National Advertising Distributer, 
442 St. Clair St., Cleveland, OU. 


——_+o+-—___—_ 
MAIL-ORDER NOVELTIES. 


W mire tc bo fag Ss for free ‘‘Book of Specialties,’’ 
eS of latest impo: 

and aaa novellien, © jewelry, 

cutlery and optical moogeow ol only. 

SINGER BROS., 82 Bowery, N. 


tising matte 
and cities in the Unit 


fst acer am 
TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ } MAGAZINE. Cireu 
lation 17,000 (@©). - 28 Broadway, New York. 





AD VERTISING SING NOVELTIES. 


yp ag ai a1 novelties—best made—cat. gust cheap. 
rs ts, catal a: 
BURNETT PRINTING CO. Rochester Mf 
66 


YSTIC WALLET”—th ee eee recog, 
T z 1 oedial ne fo THE 80% SoLLiDay NOV 
raveler” cal 'e 
KELTY SDVERTISING WORKS. Knox, I 
ULVEROID SIGNS; 1 htest, chea 
durable and attra e indoor 


ned line of. Pulveroid Novelties & an 
ples free. F. F, PULVER CO., 


Litt je 
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ERTISE your business begs advertisin 

aa, Buy them direct. I make Semel 
holder, toothpick casée, nail file, in leather case. 
sample of each, 10c. J. 5.0. KENYON, Owego, N.Y. 


os lack Seal Grain Match Case, with 
ps 2 Scratcher. A useful Advertisi 
Novelty. Sample 10 canke tidy S ¥ HO 
ARD. _ i le tog vo ‘, Manu- 
facturer of her Specialtic 


RITE for sample and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the Rousewite. and business man. i 
WHITE ay & HOAG CvU., Newark, N. J, 
Bead cities. 


omaainee CLOCKS—Our window and 
wall bial have permanent advertising 
Estima) given on clocks or 
quantities. Write f for circular and information, 
BAIRD MFG. CO., 20 Michigan 8t., Chicago. 


REMIUMS OR CONVENTION SOUVENIRS, 
made from nails. They’re attractive, sub- 
stantial and cheap. Sample, a World’s’ Fair 
souvenir, 10c 
WICK HATHAWAY’S CRN, Box 10, Madison, 0. 


Color Barometers. Tagen 


maiied in 6% envelope, ny $25 per 
1.000, includi = rint. "ger D or sample. 
FINK & SON, oth ve ove chestnut, ‘Philadelp! ia. 


Good Printing : at Reason- 
able Prices 

Long runs or short runs, elegant half-tone 

—— Finest of type displays, We don’t mind the 


size of your order. Address PRINTERS’ INK 
PRESS, 45-47 Rose St., New York. 





Novelties Wanted. 


1 BUY FOR CASH, in large 
quantities, any ORIGINAL count- 
er-selling novelty, mechanical or 
medicinal, adapted to foreign 
drug trade. No advertising neces- 
sary. Quick, clean business. Ref- 
erence: Publisher “Printers’ Ink.” 

Show me your saniples and quo- 
tations. 


WM. A. RICHARDSON, 
34 Centra] Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


—+o>——_—_— 
MAILING MACHINES. 
HE DICK MATCHLESS as es a hichtest and 


quickest. Price $12. 7 VALENTINE, 
Mir., 178 Vermont 8t., Buffalo, N 


—_—__+o>—_—_—_——_ 
COIN CARDS. 


RS | PE . Less for more; any printing. 
9) THE CON WRAPPER CO.., Detroit. Mich. 


for $3. 10,000, printing. 
1 900 cere Coin Satter Ca Co., Ft. A Mahison, ja. 
——_——— 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 

AVE money b ing ‘buying from the peer a 
Sy rers. Wanton” supplies for all makes o 
cabinets. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
Rittenhouse Bldg., ‘Phila. 


DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 
ESIGNING, illustrating, engrossing, illumi- 


nating, ergraving, lit raphing, art < ml 
ing. "THE KINSLEY mat hg 245 Bway, N.Y. 
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CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (\@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


CENTS per line for cpvertining in THE 

1 0 JUNIOK, Bethlehem, Pa, 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000(@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


DVERTISEKS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N.J. A 

postal curd request will bring sample copy. 

A NY perscn advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 

the amount of $10 or more 1s entitied to re- 

ceive tne paper for one year 

1\HE EVANGEL has subscribers in near} 

State and fourteen foreign countries; 20c. 
agate line flat. Connell Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 


ro TALK, Ashland, Vregon, has - 
teed circulation of 4,500 copies eae 

Botb other Ashlana papers are rated at less ne 
1,000 by the Americz: en Newspaper Directory. 


every 


HE TROY (O.) RECORD is the only small 
town daily in the whole wide world success- 
folly published without a weekly edition, a 
io» ba ay ew so or county or city legal adver: 
ising as booste: 
OUR AD in 98 age aon meaty 3 Magazines and 
Newspapers w: freulation. Only 
18c. a line. Send cash, o te for li 
SOUTHERN ADVERTISING. O., 
Pollocksville, N.C. 
3 INCHES 1 month in 100 Illinois country 
weekly new: pers, $50. . ee on 
100.000 weekly. apolcet 
have other lists in the Middie est. CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 IN, 10 Spruce St.,New York. 
a CHATTANOOGA saa, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 35, circulation guaran- 
proven; 150,000 readers. Best medium 
eat for mail-order and general advertising. 
Rate, 20 cents a line for keyed ads. No proof, no 
pay. 


UALITY AND QUANTITY IN CIRCULATION. 


THE ZANESVILLE SIGNAL. 


The Zanesville SIGNAL guarantees a daily cir- 
culation exceeding 5,000 copies. It circulates in 
Zanesville and throughout Southeastern Ohio. 
It spends hundreds of dollars each month in 
gathering the news of Southeastern Ohio, as 
wellas getting the full afternoon report of the 
Associated Press. Its publisher knows that it is 
worth the price, and those who get it pay 
for it. All mail subscriptions are paid in ad- 
vance and only smail credit is given in the city. 
The SIGNAL is the only small-city daily in the 
State conducted on this basis. Being paid for, 
the SIGNaL is properly appreciated; being appre- 
ciated, it produces splendid results for advertis- 
ers. We only charge advertisers for the quan- 
tity; the quality is thrown in. 


THE ZANESVILLE SIGNAL, 
James R. Alexander, Publisher, 
Zanesville, Ohio, 
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LABELS, 


and other th: sor Sone labels at bo 
Cork Top °ngures. FINK & "SON, 
Printers, 5th St., b.... Cheatent, Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS WANTED. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (O@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


MAIL ORDER. 
FARM NEWS FOR DAILIES. 
fresh, — 
mal order 


Chicago; 15 Wall St., New 


Miteonoen ADVERTISERS Try ho i use to 
ouse advertising; it wil ou Our 
po am deliver your tirculare i aid te", es 
-order buyer. You can poy 
a A, never see a paper of any description 
‘rom one year’s end another. When once 
reached the rest is easy. Wel have reliable ble agents 
well located throughout the United States and 
—_ yr cone advertisin, 
ter in the hands of any desired class. 0! 
DISTRIBUTORS DIRWCTURY will be sent free 
of charge to advertisers who desire to make con- 
tracts direct with the distributor. We - 
tee service. Correspondence solicited. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING CO., 700 Oakland 
Bank Building, Chicago. 


FOR SALE. 


Bows LETTERS are ‘are bright and catchy. Cir- 

culation builders, Twenty-five cents. Sam- 
ple free. J. H. RATHBUN, Se alia, Mo. 

Prous SALE—225 copies of P of PRINTERS’ INK, from 

up to date; also 70 copies Brains, Ad- 

Sense. ~ “al for Better than instruction in 

w. B. WELL, Ed. News, Bunker 


Fen —— Web press; press; prints 6,7 or 8 col- 
ay or 8 4 ye = ad per hour; 


1,000. Can 
BROOKLYN WEEKLY NEws, 
ird Avenue, 
py A N. Y. 
OR SALE TO SETTLE KkSTATE—ConstiTv- 
TIONALIST Kooustey weekly) newspaper and 
ob offices. Established 1868. gy oy run by 
‘cunder to day of his death, Dec. 29th last, and 
- heirs since. Actual cash receipts from Jan, i, 
ment ob July 1, 1905, $2.154.52,and business steadily 
g. Eguipmient away above average coun: 
try ae. Tice $3,000. G. ALLISON HOLLAND, 8™ 
Eminence, Ky. 
—— ++ 
CEDAR CHESTS. 


OTH-PROOF Cedar Chests—Made of fragrant 
ee 7 comes one A ees ean 


rine Send for boo! \. 
PIEUMONT PURNITORE CO., Statesville, N. ri 
or 
BOOKS. 


—— raat 3 PROTECT. 1p. book mailed 
k. LACE TN seed apd 


Trade “Mark c Experts, Weshington, b. 


1869. 
made in PARIS, 


P| H 0 T 0 for is clalettone ge lovers 
stamps. 


of art. Sample list of rare books, 8¢ 
P. K. GASTON, 
Bureau 14, PARIS, France. 
——_+re-— — 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


DDRESSING MACHINES—No type used i 
Wallace stenci] addressing echine. a 
card index system of addressing used by the 
publishers throughout the country. Send 
for circulars. We do addressing at_ low rates. 
WALLACE & ©CO., 29 Murray St., New York; 
1310 Pontiac Bldg., 358 Dearborn St., , Chicago, il. 


[PHE STANDARD AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 
speed addressing machine, run by motor or 
foot power. a embodies card index idea, 
Prints visibly; ‘orated card used; errors im- 
pocaiins iden simple. “Correspandence 80- 
cited. 


BF JOLINE &CO., 
123 Liberty St., New York. 


R from rorty —— LIFE 


MAPS, 


APS—STATE MAPS—RAILROAD MAPS— 
MAPS OF ANY otars, giv 
fowns, express order offices, ete. 


25c. each, 5for $1. ‘Mon 
¥, ¥. HORDER, 14934 iMoney back , dienatianed. 
me 
ELECTROTYPERS. 


Wwt™ make the electrotypes for 
We do se clectroty pt 
largest advertisers in the coun! 
ew je CRAWFO. 
St., New York. 


& CALDER. 45 
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PRICE CARDS. 
A END fr samples of tg inndeome price cars 
we sel) at 50 cents the bundred, $3.50 the 
thousand, assorted. Daintily printed on buff 
and primrose Translucent Bristol. Used in dis- 
playing goods they help sales wonderfully. THE 
BIDDLE PRICK CARD CO., 10th and Filbert 


aon River 


6 3 West 52d St. 
The gam -+' Hoke $isn $i Boos New York, 


amet i 5 


Eerie sam Hoke Sign She, New York, 


2 0 0™ Hy a n Shops, oy York, 


framed Steel Sign: , 3x5 fe 1.35. 
5. 000 The gam Toke Shops, . York, 
1° for 10,09 Little Tin Signs, 4x10 inches 

The gam Hoke ee * Sg New York. 


7 for lon & Muslin $igns, 24 
‘he $am Hoke ‘Hoke sign _ New York. 

$5 Pr each, = framed $teel $i Steel Signs, 5x8 ft. 
vo The gam Hoke Sign Pande New York. 


FC. for 200 fram 
55 The $: gam Hoke sign she Sheps, ae York. 


he $am Hoke $ign $hops, New York, 
ho West Sader (omen iver), 


SUPPLIES. 


SE “B.B.,” paper on mimeograph or 
oa licator. "INK dries so instantly, never 
t samples and ad from FINK & 
BON, “Printers, 5th, near near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 


e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 


trade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 


ASTE that never sours, anpatte or becomes 
offensive by bad odors i 


oboe Tri Tribune Building, 


OXINE—A non-explosive, goa-berning gub- 
stitute for lye and gasolin ine re 
tempers and improves the suction pollers. It 
will not rust metal or hurt the hands. Recom- 
mended by the best printe re for 
protection of half-tones. For sale le by the 
and manufactured by the DOXO MAN’F"G CO, 
Clinton, Ia. 
i ad 


PAPER. 
B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
45 Beekman St.. New York ey 4 
Coated papers a specialty. ree Perfect 
White for Phigh-grade le catalogu 


—- ——_+o>—_—__— 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
RED W. KENNEDY, 171 DY, 171 Washington 8t., Chi- 
cago, writes writes advertising—your way—his way. 


ENRY FERRIS, his mark 
Advertising Writer and Adviser. 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


ANKERS, Photographers, Retailers—Ask 
B some one about our cuts and our writin 
for advertisements. Then write. ART LEAGUES 


L ADWRITING is m Let me 
ETAIL A y aes, 


. Lean 
= yGEORGE L, BERV' 
2835 Wyoming Bt., St. St., St, Louis, Mo. 


A= ware = —nothivg more, 
t ea 
Beon at it 14 years BORO, 
557a, Haivey 8t., ; St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


UR ads attract, convince and sell—they pro- 
O duce business. Single ads, ar cata 
logues, etc., at reasonable prices. S.M. LARZE- 
L RE & CO., 1148. second Rt, Philadelphia. 


OOKLETS d gaed. ned, written and engravi 
furnished. ne stationery for tas for tasty wa 
Consultation free, if “ss + Mee utline 
wants in first letter. ERICAN PUB. co., 
Columbus, O. 


Booklets, °% and ight pages printed. 


00 for 5,000. Rend for em 
sential LOUIS F amyl. 


Maker of prontable pS Literature, 
Fifth Street, near Chestnut, 
Philadelphia. 


THE WATKINS © COMPANY, 
17 Exchange 


T Ave., 


Chi 

We sell SERVICE THAT SERVES in planning, 

reparing and placing effective odes a adver- 
Fisk literature. Our Confidential Service Cir- 
cular is sent free if applied for on business 
stationery. 

anda for sample copy of THE QUESTION. 

It deals with facts, not theories. 


ERE IS A MONEY MAKER. 
DO YOU hfe IT! 

My euch book shows $4,617 cash, receipts from 
an original ad’ — idea “ mine. which has 
proven a_bi y getter. Any live man can 

work it. U: iimited Asia, strictly honorable and 

h grade, No interference with present busi- 
ness. I will send sample, full instructions and 
right to publish under my copyright for $5. 


Deserts e circular free 
MERSON DE Puy, Des Moines, Ia. 


A ARE pews 
If you are willi: be peg, me a trifle more 
to have your adverti: ching?” quite differ- 


ent from mg le ots Legh I can be profit- 
pom By little” pays me to 


i per, written 
SH for 1,000, 


things with an “aauivaees that is apt to 

heap! them out of A. waste paper basket. Many 

rs, rem: —_ bering that other peo le treat 
rs as 


0, illus- 

trate economy by 
sufficiently attra: 
Ifyou Xm ap pF of such 
Td be to mail you a lot of my “Goings i 
you Ay: ponder at your leisure. 

actually bor such 2 suspiciont No 
cards in rep 


to this 
fio. 10. FRANCIS | MAUL 402 Sansom 8t., Phila, 





i wonder if you 
postal 


+o 
Advertising sing Agencies. 


Advertisements under this he this head, eenpener mare 
eh Fh Must be handed in one 
week in advance. Display ma; 
be used if desi detreh f 


CALIFORNIA. 
GOLDEN gaze ADVERTISING Ag 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco, Cal. 

ARNHART ia SWASEY, San — = anes 
Largest ney west of Chicago; employ 
people; save advertisers advising sdinenay 
newspapers, billboards, walls, cars, distributing. 


Opin Nag Ta co. tee Aned gt 
Place ad 
where—ma 


Fitdoor. ve ads. pewepapers, “trad ane. Papers 


C COAST ADVERTISING. 25c. copy; $2 year. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


FOR im Want Ad FM, st) , 
Send for listsand 


8: 


dailies, 
RRELL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. Star ENCY Siar Blas. Wash., D.C. 


= W JERSEY. 
AI 


Lo pacer THE 
BrANLEY bay YT AGENOY, AF 


market, N.J. 


NEW YORE. 


ag a at AGENCY, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
Medical journal advertising exclusively. 


DEVS Advertisi: nts, 44 Broad 
Private wires, mn, Phila, ete. 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
General Advertising ” Agents. Established 

1872. Chicago ladelphia. Advertis- 
ingof all finds placed Time every part of the world. 


ORTH AMERICAN ADVERTISING are 
RATION, Woodbri Building, 100 Will 
Street, corner of a, lew York. A Peliable. 

ized” eral asvertieing agency, om. 
— 


accoun 
fixed service chai on the net ices & ally 
paid by the ‘Agence. “4 


Cincin- 


OHI 
Lanenes E, RUNEY, Runey Bldg. 
Sura t-door 


Newspaper. Magazin: 
Advertising. Pri Lag ae Writings 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
[THE H. L IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
(Established 1890), 
925 Chestnut Street, t Street, Philadelphia. 
FOLEY & HORNBERGER 


1208 one ., Phila. 
“Less Black and White, and more Gray Matter.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 


F. OSTBY AGENCY, Daas ae 
e catchy “ad ideas,” magazine, news- 
paper adv. 


R. 


TENNESSEE, 
Advertise- 


A. DAVIS, Rpringfeld. Tenn. 
ment writing, ad vising, planning, placing. 
nea ADVERTISING CO. (Incorpo- 
ited)— Main Offices. my Tennessee. 
Wall Painting, 
Wa iD 
Tacking and 


Outdoor advertising contracted 
ne _—_. A. - Paintin 
el istriba' 
Painting, i 


CANADA. 


pee this yo —. It is most 

witing. a  o0 to mottos, 
and how to them. E DEs- 
a ca ADVERTISING GENCY, Lea. -» Mon- 





*Bout “Himself” and “His Work” 


e First Edition of « Excerpts from His 
is exhausted ; Secord Edition 


time, accompanied ive Red Stam 
copy will be —- ~ays by = 


mpg al bye need 
Com) r f Advertising 
ton. ab the te are Shop” in the 
Caxton Block, Chicago. 














LEARN SHOW WINDOW TRIMMING. 
Full course of practical instruction in Window Trimming in the Cincinnati Trade Review. 
Also how to make your own display fixtures and save $50 to $100 pet year. 40 to fo 
e 


pages each issue and more information for the money than any other 
cents now for one _ subscription. TH 
io. 


world, Send 2 
REVIEW, 513 Street, Cincinnati, 


- 


ublication in 


CINCINNATI TRADE 
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The Trade Journal 


isin many ways the most attractive kind of publishing property. 


Its services to reader and advertiser are definite and provable. 

Its growth is rapid and its future great. 

The profits are large and stability is assured. 

Right management makes troublesome competition very improbable. 

By the wise oceupancy of a good field, the owner enjoys a valuable 
franchise free. 

Many such franchises have been availed of, where owners have enjoyed 
clear enhancement of tens or hundreds of thousands of dollars: 

There are still such opportunities, 

Where good publishing ability may reap rich rewards. 

It is my business to know of such openings, 

And to co-operate with men of means or backing and ability 

In getting into the right thing in the right way. 

Ihandle two-thirds of the Trade Journal Property changing hands in 
the whole country. 

My experience of many years of successful trade paper publishing, 
founding several journals, including ‘‘Power,” and “The Street Railway 
Journal,” equips me for judging of trade paper values and opportunities. 

Have sold periodical and newspaper property exclusively for nearly 
seven years, 

Make a specialty of trade, technical and class periodicals. 

Correspondence and negotiations are of course conducted with a view 
to avoiding undesirable publicity as to both buyers and properties. 

Iseek to get in touch with all responsible parties desiring to buy, and 
with owners of property which they would part with at a fair valuation. 

Noiseless negotiations a specialty. 

Correspondence and calls solicited. 


I open my own mail. 
EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
Broker in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway,| ~ = . - New York. 


Send Coupon, or give same information in letter. 





EMERSON P. HARRIS, 253 Broadway, New York: 
Dear Sir—Please send me information indicating the advantages of Specialized 
Journalism. I am now connected with 
I can command $ 
services in a journal devoted to 
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4 USERS OF 
Unique Circulars 
way to Advance Cards 


a NUMIQUE 
Remind == pggT CARDS.” 


5c. brings sample and prices. 
WILLY MAYER & CO., 335 Broadway, N. Y. 








A Trade Journal Number 
of Profitable Advertising 


will be issued December 1, 1904. The 
subject of TRADE JOURNAL AD- 
VERTISING will be exhaustively 
treated by some of the most success- 
ful pubiishers, advertisers and ad- 
vertising men in the world. 

You want a copy of course. Then 
ORDER IT NOW, or you may not be 
able to secure one. Price, 25 cents. 

If you are publishing a trade jour- 
nal you will want to tell possible 
advertisers about its merits. Ask for 
rates quickly. 

Prospectus and full particulars 
sent on request. 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING 











140 Boylston St., Boston 


PRINTERS’ INK, 








MICHIGAN 
TRADESMAN 


GRAND RAPIDS 








Largest $1.00 Weekly Trade 
Journal in the World: 


Reaches regularly 90 per cent. 
of the well rated merchants of 
Michigan and Indiana. 


Established in 1883, it has sur- 
vived seven trade papers which 
have started and died in Detroit 
and four in Saginaw. 


Five hundred dollars reward 
paid for any deviation from its 
rate card, 

















not enough diversity of talent. 


service. 


superior. 


from him. 


No. 33 Union Square, 


3 = Drawings for 
=e 29> Particular Advertisers. 


An artist, no matter how talented, can do but a few things 
really well. A small art department is hampered because it has 


THE ETHRIDGE ART DEPARTMENT is large, diversified and 
efficient. It is composed of men that it has taken years to get 
together. For this reason we can give a remarkable quality of 


No matter what the purposes or needs of the advertiser, we 
have the man or men that can turn out a finished result notably 


The advertiser who realizes the wisdom of being particular 
about the illustrations he uses will do well to let us hear 


Everything in commercial art is within our scope. 


THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 













New York City. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


Mining and Scientific Press. 


Sixty Pages: Weekly: Illustrated. 


Oldest mining and engineering journal on 
the American Continent. Has led in its 
line for 44 years. 


Its readers annually buy $40,000,000 
machinery and supplies.. 
Boston Office, 27 School Street. Chicago Office, 
1164 Monadnock Block. 
New York Office, 720 Park Row Bldg. Denver Office, 606 Mack Block. 


Main Office, 330 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The MINING and SCIENTIFIC PRESS is the recognized authority 
on all questions concerning the great basic industries of the nation it. 
represents. 
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A World Beater 


One Dollar a Ib. for the finest 
job inks, put up in any size 
tubes, from % lb. upward. 
No extra charge for the tubes. 
Matching difficult shades is 
my specialty. Send for my 
new book containing valu- 
able suggestions for relieving 
troubles in the press-room. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


~ 17 Spruce St., - - - - New York. 
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“‘Let’s Consult 


THE 


Express Agent” 


is what thousands of people in 
smaller towns say and do. Many 
of these agents are also store- 
keepers and therefore when you 
speak to them you 


Not only reach a vast audience of 
individual buyers but men in a posi- 
tion to order in quantities. 


Others are also railroad agents 
or postmasters, and ALL are sit- 
uated to successfully push the sale 
of goods in their locality. 

This inviting field can best be 
reached through the medium of the 


EXPRESS GAZETTE 


official journal of the 
express service, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








The exclusive publica- 
tion of “Ian Maclaren’s” 
story on this side of the 
Atlantic is but another il- 
lustration of the way 


is maintaining its unique 
place in the religious 
journalism of America. 


THERE 1S NOT ANOTHER 
PAPER LIKE IT. 


We will tell you some bot- 
tom facts to prove to you 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMES has special features 
to. make its advertising 
service satisfactory and 
profitable to you. 


We Shall Be Pleased To Hear From You. 38 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
901-902 Witherspoon Bldg., Philad’a, Pa. 

















PERHAPS 








AND PERHAPS 


Perhaps this half page will catch the eyes of many men 
who are not anxiously looking for a man capable of, 
and well experienced in writing and preparing for the 
printer exceptionally high-grade copy, and perform- 
ing the other duties that fall to the lot of the adver- 


tising man. 


Perhaps you are not one of the many. 
and I will surely gain at least a little benefit by an 


interview. At any rate, no harm can be done by 
writing to 


If not, you 


“T. H.E. ADVERTISER,” care of Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


If It Is the 
Price 


which has deterred you so far to 


subscribe for Printers’ Ink, the 


proposition on the opposite page 


will tend to remove that difh- 
culty—it is an offer which may 
never be made again. 

If you are interested at all in 
advertising you can’t very well 
afford to miss Printers’ Ink. 
Send your order promptly for as 
many years as you care to pre- 


pay at the reduced rate. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Is the Subscription Price of 


PRINTERS’ INK 
TOO HIGH ? 


The Little Schoolmaster is often assured that its annual subscription price 
of Five Dollars is too high for the average subscriber. It is argued that 
PRINTERS’ INK could gain subscribers in larger numbers were the price 
reduced—especially so among the smaller merchants and young men and 
women who interest themselves in the art of advertising. 

It should be borne in mind that the production of a weekly journal like 
PRINTERS’ INK involves a good deal of expense, and while there are those 
who would be willing to pay even a higher price annually than is charged 
now, it is probably equally true that to many the present price appears as a 
tax which they think too high. 

PRINTERS’ INK is willing to give this question a practical test. From 
this day until December 31, 1904, the annual subscription price to PRINTERS’ 


$2.00 CASH 


and hence annual subscriptions may be had for that price for any number of 
years, if prepaid on or before December 31, 1904. Trial subscriptions for 
six months will be accepted for One Dollar within the same time limit. 

Present subscribers may extend their subscriptions at the above rate 
($2.00 per year) for any length of time they care to prepay for Now. 

Large firms, publishers and proprietors of advertising schools, 
who wish to subscribe for the Little Schoolmaster for the benefit 
of retailers, local advertisers and pupils, may communicate with 
the business manager of “ Printers’ Ink’’ for special club rates. 

Here is an opportunity to secure the best advertising journal in the 
world which no man or firm or newspaper publisher can afford to overlook. 
PRINTERS’ INK educates and develops advertisers, and no single factor. in 
this country has done so much as the Little Schoolmaster to make American 
advertising what it is to-day, 


TO CANVASSERS: 


Canvassers who wish to take up the subscription sales of PRinTERS’ Ink at the above rates 
will be allowed 50 per cent commission on every paid-in-advance order they send in, either 
annual or semi-annual, And above the commission stated the following inducements are 
offered: Cash prizes as below will be paid on January 10, 1905, to the canvassers who have 
sent in the largest number of annual paid-in-advance subscriptions. 

$100 for the largest number. $75 for the second largest number. $50 for the third 
argest number. $26 for the fourth largest number. 

A canvasser is any person who takes the work in hand and sends in the cash for not less 
than three subscriptions, minus the so per cent commission. 


This offer is only good for the time stated and no longer. 
Address, with check, 


CHAS. J. ZINGC, Business Manager, 
“‘Printers’ Ink,” 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
September 28, 1904. 
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WHY BUY “PRINTERS’ INK” 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


If every man who was benefited 
by reading Printers’ INK, would 
stand up and testify truly and in 
figures, with a dollar sign in front 
of them, the total would make the 
1904 corn crop look like thirty 
cents, 

PRINTERS’ INK is a stimulant. 

It stirs the ambitious. 

It is full of stories of achieve- 
ment. It is a chronicle of success. 

It brims with ideas. 

Of course, what a man gets out 
of it depends on the man. 

The office boy gets one thing— 
his boss, another. 

To any given person, nine-tenths 
of the paper may be without inter- 
est, but ideas lurk in out-of-the-way 
paragraphs set in solid pearl and it 
is difficult to avoid receiving at 
least one idea for each issue. 

I confess I am at a loss to under- 
stand just why Printers’ INK has 
not achieved one hundred thousand 
paid circulation. 

There is living evidence of its 
value. 

Take the list of the successful 
in the advertising business—take 
the solicitors, the writers, the spe- 
cial agents, the general agents, the 
managers for publications and for 
advertisers—you will find almost 
without an exception that they 
have been readers of PRINTERS’ 
INK and admit its helpfulness. 

Just how it helped many of them 
they may be at a loss to say—per- 
haps because its greatest benefit is 
indirect, 

Its preaching from the start has 
been for clean methods, for hon- 
esty, for openness, for truthfulness, 
and the influence of this on adver- 
tising would be hard to over esti- 
mate. 

Who should read Printers’ INK? 

Every man who has anything to 
sell—for whether or not he is 
called an advertiser, he will get 
selling suggestions which he can 
adapt and adopt even though he be 
not an adept. 

Every publisher of a newspaper, 
trade paper, magazine. 


The advertising manager or any 
publication is committing mental 
suicide if he fails to read Print- 
ERS’ INK, 

Every employee of every adver- 
tising agency. 

Every special agent and all of 
his assistants. 

Every ambitious young man in 
every commercial business in 
America, for every commercial 
business has selling problems, and 
advertising and salesmanship are 
close kin. Both involve quick, 
bright wits and a knowledge of 
human wants and whims, weak- 
nesses and strength, 

A study of advertising is a study 
of human nature, 

Tihe object of all commercial ad- 
vertising is to sell goods, and its 
discussion is a discussion of sell- 
ing methods. 

Therefore let no man think, 
because he has not been tagged 
with the advertising label, that he 
is immune from its influence, or 
that he may not benefit by its study. 

The price of Printers’ INK was 
one dollar per year—then two dol- 
lars—then five. 

It is cheap at either, or all, 

I have said that the eminently 
successful men in the advertising 
field have owed much of their prog- 
ress to Printers’ INK and I can 
say, of my own personal knowl- 
edge, that certainly fifty and I 
think probably one hundred young 
men, who have been readers of 
Printers’ INK, have become em- 
ployees of mine and have within 
a remarkably few years multi- 
plied their means, and a few have 
achieved positions of some promi- 
nence in the advertising field. 

For years the first question ask- 
ed of an applicant for a position 
in my office was—“Are you a read- 
er of Printers’ INK?” 

I felt that a young man who had 
been reading Printers’ InK for 
some time had absorbed enough 
of good principle and of the funda- 
mentals of good advertising to 
make him surely worth something 





PRINTERS’ INK, 


more per week than he could be 


otherwise, 

To every one from the errand 
boy up, Printers’ INK will be a 
sure dividend payer. 

The proposition is not theoret- 
ical but practical and positive. 

Why then has not PRINTERS 
INK 100,000 circulation?” 

Is it the price? 

Probably five dollars is a deter- 
rent figure. 

Five dollars is a ponderable sum 
—the price of a week’s board, or a 
Dunlap hat. 

According to taste, it may be 
turned into the smoke of ten, or 
of one hundred, cigars. 

Why then should so respectable 
a sum be squandered for mere 
mental stimulus even though it 
would seem certain to bring profit- 
able cash return? 

So now the price has been re- 
duced to two dollars, with special 
club rates to the practical philan- 
thropists who wish to distribute 
copies to employees, or to local ad- 
vertisers, or to students of ad- 
vertising. 

Now doubtless two dollars is 
more like it. 

Almost everybody has, now and 
then, a crumpled-up two dollar bill 
that is of no particular use just at 
the moment and which with slight 
effort might be placed in an en- 
velope addressed to 10 Spruce 
street, 

If all such really useless and 
cumbersome two dollar bills could 
be extracted from the jeans of 
those who really do need Print- 
ERS’ INK, the cash box at Ten- 
spruce would bulge to breaking 
and the benefit to humanity would 
be incalculable. 

Seriously, the point is this—it is 
not a lack of money that retdrds 
the act of subscription. Even the 
five dollar price is not prohibitive. 

The trouble is procrastination. 

It is hard to realize how import- 

ant Printers’ INK really is, 
_ You could even miss a . few 
issues without being seriously cog- 
nizant of loss—but after you have 
skipped it for a while and run 
across a copy you wonder how you 
managed to exist without it. 

That is the psychological mo- 
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ment to dig up “them” two dollars. 

So much for the individual. 

The practical philanthropist is of 
two varieties, 

First, the publisher of a news- 
paper. The more his local mer- 
chants think and know about ad- 
vertising the more space they will 
use and the richer they will be- 
come. The publisher can spend no 
other sum so wisely as that he 
pays for yearly subscription to 
Printers’ Ink, for his local pat- 
rons and should-be patrons. 

_ The result is as certain as sun- 
rise. 

You can’t circulate one hundred 
copies of Printers’ INK for a year 
in any town on the American map 
without stimulating the minds of 
the men in that town—without 
making better and bigger and more 
successful advertisers of some of 
them—not all, not by any means. 
But in five years, being of a slight- 
ly gamblous temperament, I would 
hazard a small bet that every one 
of the hundred recipients of the 
paper. will have been influenced by 
it—will have used ideas from it— 
will have spent more money for 
advertising because of it. 

The second practical philanthro- 
pist who may profitably subscribe 
for several, or many copies of 
Printers’ INK, is the employer 
who wishes his clerks and man- 
agers to do better work for the 
same money, or more. 

A yellow-backed twenty-dollar 
bill, which would peel easily off 
of the outer rim of the roll, will 
pay for ten copies fifty-two times— 
five hundred and twenty doses of 
inspiration and ginger! 

Ten employees may be made bet- 
ter—made to think more—made to 
sell more goods—made to make 
more money for the house. 

The result is sure—not with the 
whole ten—doubtless some of them 
are no good—couldn’t be moved 
with dynamite. Better get rid of 
those, for the man, or boy, who 
doesn’t get brighter and better 
after fifty-two doses of Printers’ 
INK ought to be thrown into the 
scrap pile. 

It looks as if those twenty dol- 
~ bills ought to flock in pretty 
ast, 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF FRINTERS* 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 


33 UNION SQUARE. N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGES 


CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 


The smaller the space the more 
care and judgment should be ex- 
etcised in filling it. When you 
have a full page to ramble around 
in, you can take liberties with it, 
but when circumstances are such 
that the space must be very small, 
it doesn’t do to be careless with it. 
Nowadays the rates in many mag- 





932 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





No.l 
azines run from $2 to $6 per agate 
line, and many an advertiser is 
obliged to limit his space if he uses 
high grade mediums. 

It is generally possible to so 
utilize a small space as to get at 
least a little strong and attractive 
display out of it. This was not 
done in the case of the patent at- 
torney’s advertisement reproduced 


> PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


* 


No.2 
here. This ad occupied only one 
inch single column, but even so 
small a space might have been 
utilized to better advantage. The 
illustration is weak and runs into 
the type. Advertisement No. 2 
gives a touch of strength and bold- 
ness to the cramped space it oc- 
cupies. 
* * 

You can generally spot the ad- 
vertisement prepared and laid out 
by the advertiser himself with his 
good lead pencil and sent to the 
printer with instructions that the 
style be carefully followed. 

This Journal of Commerce ad- 
vertisement is probably one of 
these. It appeared in Review of 


Z 


Reviews, and it is hardly credible 
that the typographers of that hand- 
some publication were guilty of the 
layout and type style of this ad. It 
looked rather queer among its ele- 
gant surroundings. It looked like 
an average trade paper ad ‘which 
was lost, strayed or stolen. Yet 


it still seems to be the impression 
of some people that the way to 
build an ad is to cut it into sec- 
tions and put rail fences around it, 

The way to say a thing is to say 
it and stop when you get through, 








THE BEST 88 ALWays | 
‘THE HIGHEST PRICED. 

COTTON eur 
CROP REPORTS 
AND STATISTICSR 


THE LONC RUN IT'S 
THE MOST RELIABLE. 


2 00 PER ream 
60.00 S18 wOMTHm 





ARE RELIAGLE, 
4 


‘THe 

VERY cesT 
AND LATEST 
NEWS ON 
EVERYTHING 
RELATING TO 


COTTON 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE 
JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


and 
COMMERCIAL BULLETIN 
OF NEW YORK 
AND CET THE GEST. 
SAMPLES FREE. 


and by the same token that is the 
way to print a thing, 
* ok * 

Here is one of the advertise- 
ments of System now appearing in 
many magazines and newspapers. 
All this series of advertisements is 
set in agate type, the purpose seem- 
ing to be to get just as many words 
as possible into the space. Liberal 
spaces are used so there is no ex- 
cuse for the small type, except the 
wish of the advertiser to use it. 

It may be that these advertise- 
ménts pay and bring a large vol- 
ume of results, but it doesn’t seem 
reasonable to suppose that any 
large body of American citizens is 
going to put in its time reading 
agate type. To a person without 
excellent sight agate is too small 
to be read with comfort, and it is 
one of the first essentials of a 
good advertisement that it be pos- 
sible to read it with comfort and 
pleasure. 

When you put a solid agate ad- 
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vertisement in ‘a magazine filled 
with beautiful pictures and large, 
bold type, it certainly seems that it 
must be severely handicapped. The 
story these System advertisements 
tell could be told in fewer words, 


Worth 47 Pigeonholes 
and Any Number of Scrap Books 


bas Hub bard, bt 
“* Roycrofters, * . 
Awe Y. 
think thai 
get has adi 








Geo. H, Daniels, Gen’ 
7 Pass'r Agent, N. Y. 
| C& Hk Ry. Co. : 


“T find them indis- 
: pensable to me in my 

Free with Your Name in Gold 9 
This ts the most complete device ever invented for filing ard 
classifying clippings, illustrations, manuscripts and all miscel- 
us matters which some time or other you will want without 
a@ minute's delay. It is a savings bank fer information—worth 
scrap books. It consists of a number of specially made holders 

















only shows what is contained in it, but by an 
ingenious indexing system shows just where syerytung else re- 
ferring to its contents may be found. Especially useful to busi- 
desk a 


inet we offer you 
res; to the expensive kind —— the 
free offer is in connection wii 


SYSTEM 


Edited by A. W. SHAW 
System Is exsential to business success, And so is SYSTEM, the 
It tells every month ail the new business tricks that save time— 
all the litle office wrinkles that 


it ‘ . 
reat deal more than that to any alert mam with his eyes on the 


An official of the National Cash Register Company says: ** The 
have enabled me to formulate 
5. pamphlets, orders, 


have learned more from M ta 
years of hard study ad knocks 
Gimes the charges for i. - F.A-BHILBRICK, Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
SPECIAL CFFER Regular Departments ia 
SYSTEM 


fh 
Ht 


= aw snapped up ia a 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
First National Bank Bidg. CHICAGO 


and if it could not all be told at 
once, there are other months 
coming, 





* * * 
The Remington advertisement 
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shown here quickly caught the eye. 
and, although it is simple, it is 
good. Very often these simple 


little effects that most artists would 
think it a waste of time to bother 
with make the strongest and most 


is a billing machine 
first and foremost. 


In addition, it’s the 
snckate ioume ie =e ne aon 


attractive advertisements. It is 
with advertisements as with people 
—it is better to be good than to be 


beautiful, 
tO 
WORTH FIVE DOLLARS. 
A. W. Erickson, Advertising. 
127 Duane Street, 
New York, October 4, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Replying to your postal card I beg 
to say that it will give me pleasure to 
renew my subscription in your most ex- 
cellent publication. While the decreas- 
ed price is perhaps advisable, I should 
say it was worth fully Five Dollars per 
year to any business or advertising man. 

As heretofore, please mail your paper 
to my’ home address, 161 Prospect Park 
West, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Yours very truly, 
A. W. ERIcKson, 


4 


HE LIKED IT. 


1652 W. North Avenue, 
Battrmore, Mp., Sept. 10, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I just want to tell you how much I 
enjoyed the issue of Printers’ INK de- 
voted to Department Store advertising. 
It was a rattling good number, full of 
interesting and instructive articles. I 
read every word from cover to cover, 
and was sorry when I came to the 
“Amen!” Yours very truly, 

Jerome P, FLEISHMAN, 
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Reais Are What Tell 


THE HOMER W. HE W. HEDGE COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING AGENTS 


EQUITABLE BUILDING 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


September 23d, 1904. 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATED SUNDAY MAGAZINES, 
New York City. 

GENTLEMEN—For some time we have been telling, through your adver- 
tising columns, of the merits of PANTASOTE LEATHER—that it is high-grade, 
costs moderately, is well received and wears well. 

We take pleasure in saying that the same characterization is due you as 
an advertising proposition—that you are high-grade, cost moderately, are 
well received and wear well. 

You may also be interested to learn that of all the list of strong, high- 
class mediums used by us for this advertiser during the last year, the largest 
actual cash receipts and inquiries are credited to the ASSOCIATED SUNDAY 
MaGAZINEs of any publication used. 

We trust you may increasingly continue to demonstrate satisfactory 
results for our clients, and with hearty appreciation of the good work already 


done, we are, Yours very truly, 
THE HomER W. HEDGE CoMPANY., 


c. E. BE. L. HOMER W, HEDGE, 





A ParT oF 
EACH BUNDAY’S ISSUE 


The or 
Assoctated THE CHICAGO RECORD - HERALD 
undap THE St. LOUIS REPUBLIC 


THE PHILADELPHIA PRESS 
THE PITTSBURG POST 
(Ancorporated) THE NEW YORE TRIBUNE 
THE BOSTON Post 








per line { 5 00 Guaranteed 
$ | 80 for Z “ () Circulation 
or pro rata rebate if we fail to furnish it. 


Less for time or space _ contracts. 
(September 25th Issue Was 763,000.) 








Figure it out, less than twenty-five cents per line per 100,000, 
the lowest rate in the United States for circulation of character. 








Consult any responsible advertising agency, or address 


Associated Sunday Magazines 


31 Union Square, New York. 940 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
HENRY DRISLER, Advertising Manager. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model Rita 7 mye oe ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Just as clever in its way as the 
recent advertising of the Criterion 
restaurant here in New York, i 
that which has been printed to a 
ploit the attractions of the more 
modest and wholly different res- 
taurant or lunch bar of John Blake 
at Danbury, Conn. 

Blake’s Lunch Bar was started 
as sort of a side partner to Blake’s 
other bar, but such a high standard 
was set, for an ordinary lunch bar, 
that it very quickly became an in- 





One Appeared on Election Night. 


Blake’s 
Lunch Bar 


is the handiest place in the 
city to get a_ satisfying 
lunch to-night. Right next 
door to the center of in- 
terest. “Run in between hul- 
letins and give the inner 
man something to exult 
over. 

Oysters, Half Shell, 20c.; 
Oysters, Stew, 20¢.; Oysters, 
Fry, 25c.; Clams, Half 
Shell, 2oc.; Clams, Stew, 
2oc.; Clams, Fry, 25¢.3 
Clam Chowder, 10c.; Boiled 
Eggs, _ roc. Fried Eggs, 
10.3 Poached Eggs, plain, 
1oc.; Poached Eggs, on 
toast, 15c.; Hamburg Steak, 
15c.; Liver and Bacon, 15¢.; 
Ham and Eggs, 20c.; Bacon 
and Eggs, 20c.; Corned Beef 
Hash, 10c.; Corned Beef 
Hash, on toast, -15¢.; Fried 
Ham, 15c.; Roast Beef, 10c.; 
Roast Pork, 1o0c.; Roast 
Chicken, 20c.; Pork and 
Beans, 10c.; Coffee and 
Rolls, roc.; Coffee, 5c.; Tea, 
c.; Pies, All Kinds, 5c. 

And a thousand and one 
things to tempt the hungry. 


JOHN BLAKE, 


Cafe and Lunch Bar, Next 
door to ad News 
ice. 


This 

















dependent institution and now 
promises to rival the other branch 
of Mr. Blake’s business if sufficient 
room can be obtained for its ex- 
pansion. The good advertising 
that is being done for this eating 
place grows spontaneously from 





the place itself and is no better 
than the food and service it offers. 
s} That’s one, and perhaps the prin- 
cipal, reason for its success. Mr. 


Blake, first of all, secured the ser- 





Just Before the Holidays. 





My Oysters 
Come in Sacks 


three times a week direct 
from Far Rockaway. When 
you give an order for a fry 
or stew they are opened on 
the spot and served fresh 
fro mthe shell. That’s one 
reason why so many men 
say we have the best oysters 
they ever ate. 

On the half-shell, 
plate. Stew, oc. 


20c. a 
Fried, 


25¢c. 

During the holiday trad- 
ing season many from out- 
side towns will be in Dan- 
bury. We invite these 
strangers to come here for 
lunch. We’ll do all in our 
power to make them com- 
fortable—give them the best 
food served in the best 
manner at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 


JOHN BLAKE, 


Wooster Square, 
Next to the News. 














vices of two chefs of reputation, 
then gave them the best of ma- 
terial and told them ft was none 
of their business if a few items on 
his menu showed he was losing 
money; they would get theirs just 
the same, and nothing less than the 
very best they could do would be 
good enough for his patrons. Then, 
after everything was running 
smoothly and he knew just what 
he could do, he went to the news- 
paper next door and bought the 
privilege of telling 20,000 people 
about it every day. He has been 
telling them, as in the advertise- 
ments reprinted here, and they 
have been listening and coming 
and eating and telling their friends, 
until John Blake’s Lunch Bar is 
one of the best known and best 
liked lunching places in the 
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town. 
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There’s a personal 


note 


and local coloring in these adver- 
tisements—a cordial welcome with- 


out 


effusiveness 


and a friendly 


tone that stops well short of fa- 
miliarity. Better them if you can 
Restauranter, but be content 


Mr. 





Makes a Very Good Point. 








I Know You 


haven’t a world of time To 
spare from trading after you 
get in town, but the few 
moments it will take to have 
a bite to eat at my lunch 
bar will pay you ten times 
over. After driving or rid- 
ing from a distance you are 
chilled or tired and cannot 
transact your business with 
as much comfort or confi- 
dence as you can after re- 
freshing yourself here. I 
give my best attention to 
every customer and_ serve 
quick lunches at all hours 
and regular dinners from 
noon until 8 at night. 

My place is on Wooster 
Square, next door to the 
Danbury News office, and 
the door swings in. Come 
and make yourself at home. 


JOHN BLAKE. 
Penty to eat, a little to pay. 











if you can do as well, for these 


have paid. 
quirements 


there’s no harm 


If they meet your re- 


in 


copying them with a change here 
and there to make them fit the bet- 
ter. There will be more of them in 
this department now and then. 


In the Brief and Breezy Style that its 


Characteristic of the West. 








Butt In 


Get a start, use some 
nerve, “git up and _ git,” 
wins in old Kansas City. We 
know, for we have helped 
hundreds of hustlers to get 
started in home building the 
past few years in Kansas 
City. If you hurry you can 
get a pretty $6 a foot lot in 
our new Vogel Heights No. 
3. It’s a dandy, sure enough. 
Over 40 hustlers have bought 
there the past 2 weeks. Why 
don’t your Take the Roan- 
oke car to Genesee st., then 
walk 4 blocks south to our 
“Big 3” sign. 

DUDLEY REALTY CO., 
602 Bank of Commerce 
Building, 

Kansas City, Mo. 








Good Enough. 





Apple Pies, 


22 cents each. 


We - and you'll say 
they’re the best in town. 
Light, flaky crusts, gener- 
ously filled. Special for 
Friday and Saturday. 
Other attractive 
specials are: Orange 
ake, 22c. 

Wafers, 13c. lb. 

Our Cream Bread is the 
perfect bread. 6c. a loaf. 
HANSCOM’S, 
1311-15 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


astry 
ound 
Spiced 





Very Good. 











Larchmont Park 


Larchmont, New York, on 
Long Island Sound, 18% 
miles from Grand Central 
Station, 30 minutes by N. 
¥., N.. 8. & Bm Ex- 
press Trains, Larchmont the 
first stop. A model resi- 
dence park, located in New 
York’s most attractive and 
popular suburb. 

All improvements complet- 
ed. Electric lights, gas, 
thorough system of. water 
supply, finest sewerage sys- 
tem. Macadamized streets, 
stone sidewalks, etc. 

Do not be fooled by buy- 
ing unimproved property and 
then have to pay assessments. 
Buy where the improvements 
are made and paid for. 

Now is the time to buy in 
Westchester County, and 
Larchmont Park affords the 
Homeseeker and the Investor 
the best opportunity for pro- 
fitable Real Estate Invest- 
ment. 

Values are increasing rap- 
idly, due to the millions of 
dollars now being spent in 
improvements affecting this 
section. 

Choice lots $500 and up. 

Easy terms, small cash 
payments. 

Titles are Guaranteed by 
the Westchester & Bronx 
Title & Mortgage Guaranty 
Co. No interest charges. No 
assessments. Frequent Train 
Service, and Low Commu- 
tation Rate. 

Write or Call for descrip- 
tive booklet, giving full de- 
tails, photographs, map, 
prices, etc., etc. Represen- 
tatives will take parties to 
property at my expense any 
day. 

EDWARD McVICKAR, 

27 Pine St., New York. 
Telephone 2026—John. - 
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There Should Be Mors Advertising for 
e. 


his Lin 





Carpentry 
Repairs 


We're particularly strong 
in this line; use best mater- 
ial and don’t overcharge. 

“No trouble to answer 
questions,” 

M. P. MURPHY, 
Building Construction, 
263 S. 1oth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











It Will Pay Jewelers to Follow up This 
ve aad Business From Month to 
Month. 





Sapphires for 
September 


A maiden born when au- 
tumn’s- leaves 

Are rustling in September’s 
breeze, 

A Sapphire on her brow 
should bind; 

*Twill cure diseases of the 
mind. 

Whichever month it may 
be, we are always supplied 
with the birth stones. The 
beautiful and artistic settings 
that you will find here can- 
not fail to delight the eye. 

ROB’T W. BRADY, 
Jeweler and Silversmith, 
111 South Main St., 
Bell Telephone 140-L 
Federal 140 
Washington, Pa. 





Very Good. 








Hose. 


“Enough is, — enough,” 
says the wit, but where is 
the woman that ever had 
enough pairs of hose, espe- 
cially if remarkably pretty 
styles were selling for 
sharply reduced prices like 
these? 

Women’s Black Cotton 
Hose, fast dye, worth r15c. 
at roc. a pair. 

Children’s Black Cotton 
Hose, fast dye, one by one 
ribbed, sizes 6 to 10, worth 
Isc. at roc. a pair. 

Broken Line of Wo- 
men’s Hose, in black, white 
and fancy, that sold for 3o9c. 
and soc. to close out at 25c. 
a pair. 

Vomen’s Tan Hose of 
fine gauze lisle, extra qual- 
ity, worth soc. at 35c. a 
pair. 

NACHMAN & MEERTIEF, 

Montgomery, Ala. 











The New Haven Register Carries a Lot 
of Good, Live, “Snappy” Advertise- 
ments, This Is One of Them and 
There Are Others Near By. 


Our Fish Story. 


In Summer the weather 
prevents us from carrying 
the hand-cured, old-fashion- 
ed Nova’Scotia Codfish that 
everyone (who has_ once 
bought) pronounces so far 
ahead of any Cod procurable 
elsewhere. 

So, just a hint to those 
who know and appreciate 
this Fish: 

The first lot of the new 
cure and catch (season 
1904) has just reached us. 

Price, according to size, 
12 to 20 cts. each. 


EDW. E. HALL & SON, 
381 State St., 
New Haven, Conn. 








One From Bangor, Me., Is 
Right. 





Bring Your 
Appetite to 


ADAMS’ RESTAURANT, 
6-8 Hammond St., 
We’re careful buyers and 
careful cooks; know just 
what the public appetite de- 
mands, and see that it gets 

it. 

If you haven’t had a meal 
with us yet, you don’t know 
what a feast you’re missing. 
Call to-day! Separate din- 
ing room for ladies. 


It Will be Strange if This One Doesn't 
Strike Somebody About Rignt and 
Bring Business. 


fe 


Here’s Horse 
Sense. 


The best time of the year 
for driving is coming now. 
September, October and No- 
vember are the most delight- 
ful for wheeling, and then 
comes sleighing. 

It’s time to spruce up 
your rig, buy one if you 
aven’t one already, or hire 
one now and then. If you 
want to do one of these 
three, see Peffers and he’ll 
fix you out. 


PEFFERS, 
Crosby Street, 
Danbury, Conn. 
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Printers’ Ink—Conjidential 


Informaton— Bureau. 


Large and small advertisers are often con- 
fronted with certain questions which properly 
answered and solved would be of considerable 
value tothem. The questions in mind ma 
concern problems about mediums, their stand- 
ing, their circulation, past and present, the 
advisability of using or disregarding them 
either singly or in connection with other 
papers. Or any other question of a general or 
particular nature that may be definitely stated 
and for which a definite answer may be given. 
The furnishing of whole lists of papers and 
estimates thereon is not included in this ser- 
vice, but Printers’ Inx is in a position to 
furnish reliable advice on matters of general 
policy and has such an abundance of experi- 
ence and material to draw from that-its ser- 
vices in this direction are paramount to the 
highest expert advice obtainable in this 
country. Inquiries must be clearly stated, 
definitely put, and they must be accompanied 
in each case by a remittance of $5. Printers’ 
Inx does not want to spend its time, research 
and effort in matters which are not worth 
that amount as a minimum. On the other 
hand Printers’ Inx will answer the inquiry in 
an exhaustive and competent manner, anda 
coupon good for a yearly subscription to the 
paper will be forwarded free of charge with 
the answer. 

Address with check 


PRINTERS’ INK—CONFIDENTIAL 
INFORMA TION—BUREAU, 


ro Spruce St., New York. 





